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- PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Some Friendly Advice 


caer of the W. P. A. Federal Art Projects are rallying 
to formulate a defense against the latest Washington threat 
to kill the cultural phase of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Whether this is merely another bit of pre-Congress 
propaganda or in reality spells the end of project art cannot 
be determined at present, but the project artists sense fully 
the danger in the January air. 

In the past I have chided the project for certain administra- 
tive evils peculiar to New York City, while at the same time 
bestowing praise where it was merited, particularly upon the 
Index of American Design. Because of this independent criti- 
cism I have not qualified as a “friend,” and yet I would like 
to offer at this crucial time a little friendly advice gathered 
while outside looking in. In my opinion, as a man who would 
not rob another of his bread, these suggestions will answer 
all arguments and effectively spike the guns of those who 
want, for various reasons, to stop the projects: 

1—Determine once and for all whether this is an art or a 
relief project and conduct administration accordingly. 

2—If it’s art, abrogate the “home relief” clause and place 
the projects under Civil Service, thus assuring a standard of 
competence and making merit the criterion for hiring and 
firing. 

3—Then, woo public approval by playing down contro- 
versies (such as Philip Evergood’s Staten Island mural) ; 
and by dis-associating the project from all taints of politics, 
unionism, favoritism, radicalism and, to quote that Gridiron 
Dinner speaker, any “mutiny on the bounty.” 

4—Meanwhile, continue to hold public exhibitions, en- 
deavoring more and more to present a comprehensive pic- 
ture of project accomplishments. 

5—Always, encourage private patronage, the real problem 
confronting the artists, by cultivating an esprit de corps, in 
which pride in a job well done is the backlog. 

Do these things and you need not fear changing politics in 
Washington. For remember, it is the voting public that pays 
the salary and will eventually decide to prolong or shorten 
the life of the government in art. Ask your Congressman; he 
knows! Continue as you have in the past and soon the 
Federal Art Project will also be remembered as an experi- 
ment noble in purpose—something that could have been. 


Rebirth of the Antique League 


t Be FINE ARTS FIELD cordially welcomes the reorganiza- 
tion that has just been accomplished by the Antique and 
Decorative Arts League, an association founded 13 years ago 
and only now entering upon the most valuable span of its 
life. The realm of the antique and the kingdom of the fine 
arts are interlocking neighbors and touch at many points 
never suspected by those who hold the purist theory of isola- 
tionism. A man who invests in a fine painting for his home 
will want to surround that treasure with objects that are of 
par value artistically—fine furniture, silver, tapestries, rugs, 
etc. The same is true of the owner of a Sheraton table or a 
beautiful collection of Queen Anne silver. 
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This move by the League is in spirit with the times. Be- 
neath the program to instill more vitality into the organiza- 
tion is the desire to discard the outmoded business standard 
of “the buyer beware.” Members of the League, good busi- 
nessmen mostly who have breasted the past nine depression 
years, know that a firm founded on buyer confidence has the 
best chance for survival. They are out to make their insignia 
of membership a shield against the fly-by-night shyster and 
the effervescent suit-case dealer. 

At present before the League there are two important pieces 
of unfinished business: To obtain the greatest possible mem- 
bership of reputable firms in the antique, fine arts and deco- 
rative arts field; and to adopt a code of business ethics ac- 
ceptable to the Federal Trade Commission. Both are receiv- 
ing efficient treatment from the association’s energetic execu- 
tive secretary, James F. Montllor, one of its founding fathers. 


fe Ps 
Artist Plus Architect 


HERE is a legend among artists and architects about each 

other. An architect, according to most artists, is a vicari- 
ous kind of capitalist who knows absolutely nothing about 
art or aesthetics, who has an unctuous bedside manner with 
clients, and who is more interested in the welfare of the 
plumber or the bricklayer than the artist. 

An artist, on the other hand, is looked upon by most 
architects as a peevish, petulent individual who expects every- 
one to be his servant, who is never satisfied with the price 
he agrees upon, who has no sense of values in arriving at 
that price, and who brings too many headaches to bother with. 

This legend, like all legends, is founded upon a fractional 
amount of fact. It is true that architects know how to handle 
clients. They are given this training as one of the most im- 
portant factors in designing buildings. And it is true that 
artists act strangely in the presence of a client. It is true, 
also, that artists have unusual ways of pricing their art and, 
unlike building contractors, have little idea of time, money 
and the drawing of contracts. 

The upshot of these differences is that architects and artists 
misunderstand each other, and makes what Ely Jacques Kahn 
says on (page 13) about the continuing failure to meet the 
public demand for murals and sculpture in buildings one of 
the serious problems of the year. Kahn puts the blame for 
this failure squarely on the artists themselves and suggests 
that they organize into some kind of group similar to Renais- 
sance guilds, so that a standard of workmanship and business 
methods may be agreed upon. 

The New York architect sent a questionnaire to his col- 
leagues and his statements are based upon answers received. 
He found that architects in the Midwest were more concerned 
with the problem of decoration in their buildings than East- 
erners. This problem has several angles. 

One angle is price. The dozen or so prominent mural artists 
in the country charge a substantial fee for their services, so 
that they are carried over the idle periods between commis- 
sions. The result, however, is that many potential opportuni- 
ties for building decoration at a low price are lost. This leads 
to another angle. 

Prominent mural artists are not the only ones capable of 
decorating a building. Many architects who can scrape to- 
gether only a few hundred dollars for the embellishment of a 
foyer would be content to have the commission go to a serious 
young artist or even a student, whose craft abilities are of a 
high order and who needs such opportunities. But the archi- 
tect does not know where to find this artist, who may reside 
in the very next town. 

Here is a hypothetical example. An architect is designing 
a small town library. He finds he can earmark about $400 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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WATER COLORS by 


BOTKIN 


Through January 14 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
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SPANISH LOYALIST LEADERS 
Sculptured by 


JO DAVIDSON 


January 5-18 
1707 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA GALLERIES 
CHARLES P. GRUPPE 


Paintings 
Virginia Gruppe 
Watercolors 
58th St. & 6th Ave., Central Park South, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS in NORMANDY 
and ITALY by 


| ASTON KNIGHT 
January 9-21 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 
1 East 57th Street & New York 
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Sir: On page 7 of your December 15th issue 
appears a box headed by a black bar in 
quotes like the above and the question as to 
why similar bars instead of artists’ names are 
to be found scattered through the Museum 
of Modern Art’s book, Bauhaus 1919-1928. The 
explanation is to be found in the note printed 
conspicuously on page 9 of this publication: 
“the work of many artists in this book is 
being shown without their consent. When the 
book was at the point of going to press, it was 
considered advisable to delete the names of 
several of these artists.” 

For further explanation please refer to page 
6 of the same issue of your magazine, where 
it is pointed out that the Bauhaus and its 
personnel have suffered from the Nazi Gov- 
ernment’s “illusion that modern furniture, flat- 
roofed architecture, and abstract painting 
were degenerate or bolshevistic.” Actually the 
Bauhaus under Gropius, and, later, under 
Miés van der Rohe was deliberately non-poli- 
tical in character. Its “radical” innovations 
were limited to the fields of art and education. 

—A.rrep H: Barr, Jr., Director, Museum 
of Modern. Art. 


Ed.—What Mr. Barr probably means, al- 
though he does not say so, is that several of 
the old Bauhaus leaders are still in Germany 
and their friends fear to expose them to 
the danger of public notice. 


Liked Bauhaus Article 
Sir: Congratulations on the Bauhaus ar- 
ticle. It. is intelligent and constructive and 
informative. McBride, in his criticism, does 
not exactly shine in comparison. And con- 
gratulations on your editorial. The critics 
simply do not see what is happening. It is the 
same blindness we teachers of modern plas- 

tique are up against. 
—Ratpu M. Pearson, 


But Only One Bulliet— 

Sir: In the issue of Dec. 1 you comment 
editorially on what you call a civil war be- 
tween Mr. Bulliet and one of our local art- 
ists, intimating that Mr. Bulliet received the 
worst of it. While not in any way belittling 
the artist in question, I yet feel that we have 
many of his ability in Chicago, but only one 
Bulliet; so please don’t blame me if I for 
one, resent your disposing of him so easily. 
Everyone here knows, and even his enemies 
admit, that if there is anyone Bulliet has 
fought continually, it is the “artist who caters 
to a museum, a critic, a school of art.” 

—A. Raymonp Katz, Chicago. 


Ed.—Mr. Katz would find it difficult to 
have a higher opinion of C. J. Bulliet than 
has the editor of THe Art Dicest, and, to 
keep the record straight, it might be noted 
that “disposing” of Bulliet easily just isn’t 
being done. The Dale Nichols letter was 
quoted because he made a valuable point. 


His Silent Thanks 

Sir: Remote as I am from continental art 
centers and even from their newspaper art 
sections, I find THe Art Dicest invaluable as 
my sole means of keeping in touch. Whenever 
the mail brings my copy you have my silent 
thanks. 

—Owen S. Wuite, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 


New York. 





Assistant Editor, Paul Bird; Associate Editor, 
Prank F. Caspers; Business Manager, Joseph Luy- 
ber; Circulation Manager, Esther G. Jethro. 
Entered as second class matter Oct. 15, 1930, 
at the post office in New York, N. ¥. under 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Featuring Examples by 
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Stephen Etnier W. L. Metealf 

Sidney Laufman J. H. Twachtman 
and other prominent artists 


M | L . GALLERIES 


108 W. 57 St. 
In American Art Since 1905 


DURR FREEDLEY 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
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WALKER GALLERIES 


108 EAST 57TH STREET ¢ NEW YORK 


Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 
FRENCH 

Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 
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WATERCOLORS 
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through January 14 
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A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58) W. Y. 









thru January 14 


BLACK & WHITES 


and 


WATERCOLORS 
ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 
Oil Paintings 
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MORGAN GALLERY 
== 37 West 57th St., N. Y.= = 
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Degas in Bronze 


A BRONZE STATUETTE, characterized by the 
nervous intensity with which Degas imbued 
his work, has just been acquired by the Bos- 
ton Museum through the Marie Harriman Gal- 
leries of New York. One of ten copies cast in 
1921 from an original wax model executed by 
Degas in 1880, La Grande Danseuse stands 
31 inches high and represents a young dancing 
girl of 14 years, head thrown back, hands 
clasped behind her back. A member of la 
petite classe of the Opéra, her undeveloped 
form is dressed in a net ballet skirt and a 
short jacket; a ribbon binds her hair, which 
hangs down her back. 

Degas’ sculptural activities did not become 
generally known until after his death in 1917, 
when more than 70 statuettes were found in 
his studio. These clay and wax figures, includ- 
ing La Grande Danseuse, were cast into bronze 
in 1921 by M. Hébrard, a close friend of De- 
gas, and exhibited in the Galérie Hébrard. 
The original wax statuette, like the others, was 
undoubtedly intended as a study for a paint- 
ing or pastel, and bespeaks the painstaking 
preparatory work with which Degas disciplined 
himself. 

Boston’s La Grande Danseuse, however, is 
a finished work and lacks the sketchy quality 
of most of Degas’ other sculptures. It exists 
fully in three dimensions and was produced in 
the period in which the artist, engrossed in 
scenes of the ballet, had developed his powers 

[Please turn to page 34] 
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The Coalbreaker: Rogert Henri (1899) 


An Industrial Scene That Antedates Sheeler, et al. 


Henri, Artist, Emerges from Henri, the Man 


THE sTATURE of Robert Henri, who died in 
1929, adds cubits each passing year. As the 
innumerable art “movements” that rose in 
rapid, confusing succession in Europe during 
the past half century retire quietly into his- 
tory, and the theatre of art moves westward 
to the erstwhile “cultural province” of Amer- 
ica, the significance of Robert Henri be- 
comes clearer. 

He said: “It isn’t the subject you paint 
that counts, it is what you think about it.” 
A good many of the lengthy manifestos and 
intellectual exegesises—the vengeful “isms” 
of Europe—boil down now to that one mere 
sentence. 

Robert Henri the teacher, the crusader, has 
received more attention than Henri the art- 
ist, and this month an exhibition of forty 
paintings from his estate at the Fifth Avenue 
branch of the Grand Central Galleries (Jan. 
9.28) raises once again the question of the 
man versus the artist. 

In the past two years the ardent disciples 
of Henri’s teaching—the “New York Realists,” 
the “Eight of 1908,” individual men such as 
William Glackens and others—have been ac- 
corded considerable tribute by New York mu- 
seums. The last large exhibition of Henri’s 
work in New York was the monumental me- 
morial show accorded him in 1931 by the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

That exhibition was somewhat marred by 
the overwhelming proportion of full length 
portraits—Spanish dancers, etc.—among the 
exhibits. The present exhibition, selected by 
Erwin S. Barrie, director of the galleries, for- 
tunately includes a larger percentage of Hen- 
ri’s city and landscapes, and his views of the 
sentient environment. As a genre, full-length 


portraiture of exotics holds less interest to- 
day than a racy transcription of a city street. 

The earliest canvas in the Grand Central 
show, dated 1899, is a striking American in- 
dustrial scene, The Coalbreaker (reproduced), 
and a document in point on the question of 
who started the industrial scene in American 
painting. Some artists who stake their claim 
back in the early °20’s on the basis of one of 
their pictures at that time seem out of order 
in view of this Henri work. 

The latest work in the show is dated 1928, 
and between those two periods are canvases 
painted in Madrid, New York, France, Santa 
Fe, Holland and Ireland. The brave, cautious 
little Indian girl adorning the cover of this 
issue of THe Art Dicest is dated 1922 and 
was painted in Santa Fe. 

Henri could appreciate and praise the tac- 
tile reality of a Cézanne, the intellectual qual- 
ity of a Seurat, and the sensuousness of Re- 
noir. For his own expression, however, the 
important reality of life was the visual one, 
and it was back to the visualists that he went 
for constant inspiration: to Hals, to Velasquez, 
and to Manet. 

The one essential to Henri in every person 
was that tenuous quality that is imbedded in 
one’s mind when they say, “I’ve seen that per- 
son before!” “Throughout his long and pro- 
lific career,” writes Helen Appleton Reid in 
her monograph, Robert Henri, “in which por- 
trait painting was his typical expression, this 
effort to isolate the quality that makes people 
themselves remains a constant factor.” 

How well Henri achieved the reality he 
sought is a matter that will have to be judged 
from the paintings he has left. His stature as 
a man and a teacher will hardly diminish. 
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Paris: Raout Dury (Parisian of Today) 


Paris, Mother and Mistress of Artists 


Views or Paris, serenades in paint to that 
inconstant nymph among the world’s great 
cities, one which has loved artists more than 
any other city in the world, form a nostalgic 
exhibition this month at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, New York. More than forty paintings 
by thirty different artists from the 17th cen- 
tury to contemporary times present a medley 
of glowing descriptions of the city’s beauty 
and romance. 

Notre Dame, the Pont Neuf, Place de la 
Concorde, the Seine, Moulin de la Galette, 
Gare St. Lazare, the Louvre, Tuilleries, and 


eee a 


a dozen other scenes of endearing memory 
and inspiration by the world’s great artists 
of three centuries form the subject matter in 
this unusual landscape show. Paris before 
the revolution, Paris in the days of the early 
republic, Paris at the turn of the century and 
during the war, and Paris today, are all 
lyrically documented by artists who found, 
alone in Paris, asylum from the curious 19th 
and 20th century dislocation of art from life. 
In Paris life was art and art was life. “Give 
us the luxuries of life and we will dispense 
with the necessities,” once said the Bostonian 


Le Pont des Arts: Aucuste Renoir (Parisian of Yesterday) 


Motley and he didn’t refer to the Athens of 
America. 

One of the earliest of the pictures is by a 
Dutch artist, Pieter Bout, who studied under 
Wouverman and came to Paris to live. One of 
the latest of the oils is a map-picture, so- 
phisticated, “chi-chi” to the very last fleck of 
color, by the saturated Parisian of today, 
Raoul Dufy. 

The large loan exhibition (on view Jan. 
9-28) transverses classicism, impressionism, 
and post-impressionism, and the art wars 
fought so hotly from one time to another pale 
into mere lover’s spats before the combined 
chorus of a city’s past suitors, 

Out of time and purpose such artists as 
Monet, Picasso, Jean Boldini, Degas, Manet, 
Seurat, Renoir, Vuillard, Utrillo, Vernet, Bon- 
nard, Canella, Gauguin and a score more 
strum their song to the gay, wicked, carefree 
city where some of them starved like forlorn 
animals and others enjoyed the plush of an 
approving nod from Pompadour. 

The show includes four paintings by Canel- 
la, one being his favorite subject, the quais. 
Van Gogh is represented by two works, one 
of which is his Moulin de La Galette. The fa- 
mous Monet painting of Gare St. Lazare and 
a view by him of Pont Neuf; Mary Cassatt’s 
version of the Luxembourg; a Manet race 
track scene; a Beraud painting of Rue Royale 
at the turn of the century; a Boldini of a 
lovely lady picking her way among the 
fiacres; a Vernet view of Paris, showing Notre 
Dame shorn of the little spire that was 
knocked off by lightning a year or so previous 
to its date of 1768, are other outstanding 
works. 

Thus Paris, which was ever kind to artists, 
is returned the complement, and the city is 
painted in the most affectionate of terms. In 
fact the show provides a good example for 
the city in which it is held: bustling, busy, 
efficient, functional, virile New York, where 
art must yet seduce the Profit Motive. 





Paintings Without Birthdays 


Once in a “blue moon” an artist prints in 
his catalogue foreword a “credo” of general 
interest to the art public, as opposed to a 
description of his own specific exhibits. Henry 
Major, a December exhibitor at the Rein- 
hardt Galleries, New York, gave his visitors 
this thought to take home with them: 

“The art of influencing gallery visitors with 
fancy words is not the artist’s lot. Paintings 
should speak for themselves. Any work of 
art which needs well-phrased literary explana- 
tion becomes suspect. 

“My only aim is to paint good pictures, to 
satisfy those who may come to see them. The 
only thing which I wish to express is beauty. 

“Many of my colleagues think that ‘this: is 
another age,’ that ‘we cannot go back,’ that 
‘you cannot paint as they painted a hundred 
years ago.’ But what if one can? 

“A good painting has no birthday—it is 
of secondary importance when it was made. 
A masterpiece is only a part of the continuity 
of timeless creations of good artists. Thus 
every masterpiece is ‘modern’ because it has 
meaning for all time. I feel that this present 
generation tries too hard to outdistance the 
last century’s masters.” 

The critics came, read the foreword, and 
decided that Major’s work “goes back” to 
Duveneck and beyond that to Frans Hals. 





And So Are Politicians 

“To proffer sincerity as an excuse for what 
is admittedly bad is but condoning artistic 
crime. Criminals and maniacs are also sin- 
cere,”—F. C. Titney, in Art and Reason. 
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THE WEATHER, subject of a thousand daily 
conversations, a greeting, a ceremony, the so- 
lace of silent, untalkative people, the gal- 
vanizer of phlegm, choler and bile, and the 
capricious determinant of life, liberty, and the 
price of food, continues as the point of de- 
parture for the art of Charles Burchfield. 


With a group of new watercolors done in 
the past two years on view at the Frank Rehn 
Galleries, the artist is again exhibiting his 
ability to wring out a higher beauty from 
drear days; from cold, brisk, wintry days; 
from humid, Indian summer days; and from 
days with highblowing sirroco and chinook 
winds. . 

The drab buildings, the forlorn freight cars 
at sidings, the views from under bridges, the 
houses and fields of familiar America are all 
affected by the weather in Burchfield’s paint- 
ings and two modes of attack seem to run 
side by side through most of his art. In some 
pictures the design of these objects is care- 
fully studied and carefully worked out in re- 
lation to the weather affecting them; in others 
the mood of the weather is caught at the mo- 
ment experienced, quickly recorded for its own 
sake. 

Outstanding among the newer pictures cur- 
rently on exhibition is the large watercolor 
(48” x 28”) depicting the slow homeward 
plodding of workmen from a mining town, 
about 5:15 in the afternoon of a thinning 
winter day. It is called End of Day and the 
view from the crest of a hill looks down the 
bleak, snow-layered valley across to the dis- 
tant mountains, with the foreground stepped 
with bleak, weather-beaten houses into which 
disappear eventually the home-returning men. 

It is a drab American industrial town that 
Burchfield has painted in greys, whites, and 
dark, indeterminant tones, in which Nature, 
jealous that she has been robbed of her slaves, 
casts a momentary pall over all of life. In an- 
other hour or so the lights will twinkle within 
the houses to brighten life once more. It is a 
Picture that would interest Brueghel who, 
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End of Day: Cuartes BurcurieLtp (Watercolor, 48” x 28”) 


In Another Hour Lights Will Twinkle and Life Brighten 


Burchfield, Painter of Weather, Exhibits Latest Watercolors 


were he living, would undoubtedly be paint- 
ing the industrial scene. 

At the opposite of this is another water- 
color, Winter Sunshine, crisp in its edges and 
design, cold and white, with a creaminess in 
the sunlight that fights the dead white. For 
the more moody, quick-caught aspects of Na- 
ture, November Bloom is outstanding, a heavy, 


heady day in Indian Summer in which the 
thick air casts a blurriness over the field of 
goldenrod and virgin’s bower. Burchfield likes 
those intermediate moments during the day 
or the season that anticipate a new change— 
the last moments of summer, a Spring thaw, 
twilight of the day, or the crisp dawn of a 
new morning. 





Glackens Evaluated 


THE “PRESERVATIVE” in the paintings by 
William J. Glackens, of which a comprehen- 
sive selection is on view at the Whitney Mu- 
seum, is the ingredient of happiness, judging 
from the lengthy reviews of the New York 
critics. 

“An inner joyousness: that seems the true 
and abiding, seems the sovereign quality in 
the work of William Glackens,” in the opinion 
of Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times. “It is a note of happiness, characteris- 
tic alike of the man and the artist,” agrees 
Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune. 

But, the artist’s devotion to Renoir during 
the latter half of his career, his turning from 
what was nearly black and white to the flam- 
ing colorism of the great 19th century French 
artist was, according to the strongly dissent- 
ing opinion of Henry McBride of the Sun, 
“the tale of a natural-born illustrator who 
turned to painting and plunged deeper and 
deeper into confusion as he pursued this new 
vocation.” McBride’s surprising verdict was 
direct and unequivocal in terming Glackens’ 
artistic career “a tragic non-success.” 

To Jerome Klein, Post critic, the Whitney’s 
memorial exhibition impressed one for its sus- 
tained character which is “ceaselessly at high 
noon.” If the work “does not belong to the 
inspired order,” continued this critic, “and I 
do not think it does, it commands respect for 
a painter who set his store by integrity and 
scrupulous artistry throughout his career.” 
And Emily Genauer, reviewing the show in 
the World Telegram, was convinced that 


Glackens’ “happiest moods were his most pro- 
ductive,” though she observed that the latter- 
day submergence of the artist’s own person- 
ality in that of Renoir is difficult to under- 
stand, and impaired the importance of most 
of his later work. 

With complete unanimity the critics praised 
the early though dark work by Glackens, done 
after he had been schooled as a. newspaper 
illustrator and was on the band wagon of 
the “eight of 1908.” “There was so much deli- 
cate swift beauty in the work of this ‘dark’ 
phase,” wrote Jewell, “that one feels almost 
loathsome to proceed on into the splendor 
of the ‘light’.” 

“Tt was inevitable, of course, that he should 
evolve out of this phase and into one more 
fully consonant with the aspiration of his ma- 
turing nature. All the same, aot every artist 
who has evolved into a wholly different sphere 
is privileged to look back afterward to a past 
so fine.” 

The Times critic noted that when Glackens 
discovered Impressionism he discovered, more 
explicitly, Renoir (about 1913-16), and that 
for “upward of fifteen years this sincere, un- 
questioning, intense dicipleship endured,” 
even though most of that time Glackens “was 
painting beautifully and all of the time, joy- 
ously.” With reluctance, Jewell noted the dis- 
concerting difference between the artist who 
adopts—‘“and adapts”—French impressionism 
and one who “adopts and seems almost not at 
all to adapt the style of one particular French- 
man of genius.” 

But alone of all the critics, Jewell found a 

[Please turn to page 28] 
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St. John: ATTRIBUTED TO MICHELANGELO 
Dr. Valentiner Claims It Is the Famous Lost Giovanni 


What Say, Fogg, Princeton, N.Y.U. Menr 


LAST WINTER in the first issue of THE ART 
QuarterLy, Dr. William R. Valentiner, di- 
rector of the Detroit Institute of Arts and 
editor of the new magazine, attributed the 
above marble statue of St. John in the Mor- 
gan Library, New York, to the hand of Michel- 
angelo (p. 34, March 1, 1938, THe Art Dt- 
cesT). Dr. Valentiner saw in the 31% inch 
figure the famous lost Giovanni by Michel- 
angelo done while he was in Bologna and 
contemporary to the figure of an Angel Hold- 
ing a Candlestick by the same master in S. 
Domenico, Bologna. Both statues, according 
to Dr. Valentiner seem garmented with the 
same heavy material, both have unusually 
large, clumsy hands, almost boneless fingers, 
both have similar proportions, both have been 
similarly worked with a drill, and both have 
the same flame-like, rounded form. The De- 
troit director gives many other reasons to 
support his attribution. 

In an effort to learn what reaction, pro and 
con, this amazing attribution received from 
other world scholars, Toe Art Dicest wrote to 
John D. Morse, managing editor of THE ART 
QuaRTERLY, who replies that, among others, it 
has been supported by Dr. H. Wolfflin, the fa- 
mous German scholar. Writes Mr. Morse: “Dr. 
Wolffin’s concurrence in the attribution was 
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not published but came in a personal letter 
to Dr. Valentiner in which he complimented 
him on his brilliant discovery and said that 
he was convinced of the rightness of the at- 
tribution. Dr. Valentiner also received con- 
gratulatory letters from Kenneth Clark (di- 
rector of National Gallery, London), Dr. Her- 
man Voss, Signor Lionelo Venturi, and Dr. 
Max Friedlander, all of whom were in com- 
plete agreement. I am sorry that we cannot 
stir up additional interest by citing any dis- 
agreement with the attribution, but so far 
all of the reaction we know about has been 
‘pro.’ Perhaps you know of some one who 
has disagreed. If so I am sure that Dr. Valen- 
tiner will be most interested to know about 
it promptly.” 

The statue, which may be seen at the Mor- 
gan Library, was acquired in 1909 by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan as a work by Antonio Rossellino. 
Previously it was in the collection of Baron 
Rothschild, Paris, and its history prior to that 
is unknown. 

Tue Art Dicest will gladly conduct a for- 
um concerning the attribution if any scholar 
wishes to raise a “con,” to oppose the “pros.” 
If America owns an original Michelangelo, 
America should be made aware of the fact 
immediately. 


Bauhaus Defended 


Tue Art Dicest is pleased to publish the 
following communication from Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr. director of the Museum of Modern Art 
where the exhibition in question, “Bauhaus, 
1919-1928,” is currently on view until Jan. 
30. The “news” in the art reviews of the Bau- 
haus exhibition was the fact that they were, 
in summation, overwhelmingly unfavorable 
and, accordingly, emphasis was placed upon 
their unfavorableness. This Mr. Barr objects 
to, forgetting, we feel, this characteristic of 
modern criticism: Seldom does one read an 
adverse criticism that does not contain some- 
where along the route some favorable remarks 
as the critic applies the soothing cocain pre- 
paratory to extracting the tooth. Editorially, 
Tue Art Dicest considers the exhibition ex- 
tremely important and said so on page 3 
of last issue. Mr. Barr’s letter: 


Dear Sir: I thought your review “Modern 
Museum Illustrates the Bauhaus Idea” intel- 
ligent and fair-minded, but your adjacent col- 
umn “Bauhaus Criticized,” which offered quo- 
tations from the reviews of the New York 
art critics, seems to have suffered seriously 
from what I hope is unintentional editorial 
bias. You do not, I think, quote a single fav- 
orable remark from a series of articles in 
which respectful interest or enthusiasm were 
just as conspicuous as exasperation. 

Instead of beginning your column with the 
paragraphs from the Sun in which Mr. Mc- 
Bride calls the exhibition “clumsily installed” 
and a “forlorn gesture,” you could have started 
off with Miss Genauer’s remarks in the World- 
Telegram, which went to the other extreme: 

“How enormous was the scope of that 
school, and how unbelievably great its effect 
on the whole course of modern architecture, 
housing, industrial design, textiles, advertising, 
typography and pottery is the theme of the 
Museum of Modern Art’s newest exhibition, 
‘The Bauhaus, 1919-1928,’ an illustrated his- 
tory of its founding, growth and principles. 

“The show was organized and installed by 
Herbert Bayer, one of the former masters of 
the Bauhaus. It comprises about 700 individual 
items in wood, metal, canvas, paint, textiles, 
paper, glass and many other substances. They 
fill all the museum’s not too spacious galler- 
ies, and the very fact that the result is not 
confusing, that there are clarity, emphasis and 
drama in the arrangement (even the floors, 
traditionally not part of the exhibition, are 
decorated with painted guide lines, footprints 
and abstract forms which not only direct the 
visitor step by step through the exhibition, but 
bear artistic relation to the physical shape of 
each gallery and the type of objects displayed 
in it) exemplifies for one thing the effective- 
ness of Bauhaus principles of exhibition tech- 
nique.” 

Similarly you take care to reprint the criti- 
cisms of the installation made by Mr. Jewell 
in the New York Times, but you omit his 
favorable remarks about the Bauhaus itself 
as “one of the most creatively conceived of 
the twentieth century art programs in Eu- 
rope,” to which he adds, “the success of this 
enterprise was: emphatic. . . . The influence 
exerted by the German Bauhaus became both 
fruitful and widespread. And a living idea 
continues to be oracular, even though the 
Bauhaus itself, as an organized entity, has 
ceased to function.” 

Mr. Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune brought 
out his best derogatory adjectives in attacking 
the Bauhaus—and these you duly quoted. But 
you did not quote his significant remark that 
“the Modern Museum has never better dem- 
onstrated its function as a laboratory for the 
analysis of latter-day experimentation.” 


The Art Digest 
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The Bureau Bills 


IN A BRIEF ANALYsIs of the docket of pro- 
posed Bureaus of Fine Arts currently being 
discussed in the press, Martin Jarvis Sand, 
counsel for several prominent artists and for 
the Art Students League, concludes that the 
Damrosch plan provides the best stepping 
stone to the ultimate objective sought. 


The three bills now in the air are the 
amended Pepper Bill, which Sand dismisses 
as similar to the already defeated Sirovich 
Bill; the so-called “Chicago Bill,” which has 
been amended slightly since first proposed 
last season; and the bill recently proposed 
by Dr. Walter Damrosch with the assistance 
of Herbert Adams, Jonas Lie, A. F. Brinker- 
hoff, Owen Davis, Robert Nathan, and several 
others. 


In a brief forwarded to THe Art Dicest, 

the League’s counsel states as his reasons for 
preferring the Damrosch Bill: its indepen- 
dence of existing governmental art agencies 
(such as the WPA and Treasury art projects) ; 
the simplicity of its administrative structure 
(a board of trustees serving without pay and 
appointed by the President with Senatorial 
confirmation); and the broad, general state- 
ment of functions which provides for flexi- 
bility. ~ : 
The Chicago Bill particularizes tHe bureau’s 
functions and, accordigg to Mr. Sand, particu- 
larization of functions’ in legislative drafting 
often proves a boomerang. 


Readers of THe Art Dicest desiring com- 
plete details on these various Jills may apply 
to their sponsors, Dr. Walter Damrosch, 133 
East 80th St., New York City, for the Dam- 
rosch Bill; to Miss Alice Manning Dickey, 
Exec. Sec., Federal Arts Bill Committee, Inc., 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, for the “Chi- 
cago Bill;” and, for Mr. Sand’s analysis, to 
Miss Anna Clarke, Exec. Sec., Art Students 
League, 215 West 57th St., New York City. 
Latest developments on the Pepper Bill may 
be had from the office of Senator Claude 
Pepper, U. S. Congress, Washington, D. C. 





They Forgave and Forgot 


After the Tate Gallery, London, had printed 
an obituary of Maurice Utrillo in one of its 
catalogues, it found him quite alive and active 
—active enough to bring suit. The painter, 
who won third prize at this year’s Carnegie 
International, was irked at the statement that 
he had been dead from alcoholism for two 
years. 

The suit was heated, sharp statements be- 
ing made by both sides. But the venerable old 
Tate Gallery did not carry away any bitterness 
toward Utrillo, for the trustees, according to 
the London Times, have just purchased his 
L’Eglise de St. Hilaire—the third Utrillo to 
become part of the Tate’s permanent collec- 
tion. 





The Modern’s New Building 


The new five-story-and-penthouse building 
of the Museum of Modern Art, begun last 
year at 11 West 53rd Street, New York, is 
nearing completion and is expected to be 
ready for opening early next Spring. Ac- 
cording to a report just issued, all of the old 
rigidity of conventional gallery planning will 
be done away with in this modern, ultra- 
functional building. The three gallery floors 
which will be devoted to public exhibitions 
have been built without partitions—like huge 
lofts. When an exhibition is being installed, 
demountable walls will be set up, their posi- 
tions conforming to the needs of the show. 
There will be no stationery lighting fixtures. 
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View of the Sculpture Exhibit, Washington Museum of Modern Art 


Washington Sees Important Modern Sculpture 


AN ELABORATE sculpture exhibition of mod- 
ern American and European work is on view 
this month at the Museum of Modern Art 
Gallery of Washington. More than 50 pieces 
installed by Charles M. Goodman, architect 
of the Procurement Division of the Treasury, 
present a cross section of representative work. 

Featuring the exhibition by its size and 
prominent placing is the 7% foot bronze 
Justice which Romauld Kraus did under a 
Treasury Department Art Project competition 
for the Federal Courthouse in Newark. The 
statue was rejected when a storm of protest 
was raised in the Newark newspapers. The 
figure, sans scales and blindfold, with arms 
upraised, seemed “communistic” to Judge Guy 
L. Fake, while others raised a cry against the 
semi-nude’s heavy biceps and general ap- 
pearance of strength (Tue Art Dicest, Dec. 
15, 1935). 

The Modern Museum officials searched out 
the homeless statue from the Treasury De- 
partment’s attic; and it will be interesting to 
see if public opinion has changed over this 


Justice: RomauLto Kraus 
Rescued from the Treasury Attic 





work which is highly praised by many pro- 
fessional critics in the arts. Kraus, an Aus- 
trian-born artist, won his commission from the 
Treasury Department while he was on the 


W: P. A. 


Mr. Kraus, at the time of the furore in 
Newark was dumbfounded that his statue 
should be called communistic. “It seems to 
me to be more of a Christian idea than a 
communistic idea,” he said in the New York 
Sun. “That is the way I intended it. The 
judge does not seem to like it because it is 
not blindfolded, with scales and sword as is 
the traditional figure of justice. The woman 
represents love of humanity, the great mother 
principle which has been the guiding force 
of all civilization. She is not blindfolded. To 
me justice is clear-eyed.” 

Among the Americans included are many 
of the best known contemporary artists, and 
some who are little known. In the latter 
group is L. Carroll Barnes, a young North 
Carolina boy whose Paul Bunyan, carved from 
a cherry log he found in the Smoky Moun- 
tains, shows an individual, mature talent. 


The late Gaston Lachaise is represented by 
a Standing Figure, a small bronze full of the 
concentrated dynamism that Lachaise im- 
parted to his studies of female maturity. “To 
a nation predominantly adolescent,” writes 
Hazel Grant Edgar of this American sculp- 
tor, “his insistence upon the mature was 
frightening.” 

Robert Laurent, French-born American, is 
represented by the Whitney Museum’s Kneel- 
ing Figure and two other works. Henry Kreis 
loans his brownstone Indian ‘Summer. Among 
the other exhibits are a serpentine Polynesian 
Head by Boris Lovet-Lorski, Flight of Night 
by Manship, Kneeling Figure by Helene Sar- 
deau, the humorous Sailors’ Music by Louis 
Slobodkin, and Maurice Sterne’s Head of a 
Bomb Thrower. 

The list of American artists provides the 
bulk of the entries. Among them are Archi- 
penko, Saul Baizerman, Ben-Shumel, Cornelia 
Van A. Chapin, Jo Davidson, Hunt Diederich, 
Richard Davis, Alice Decker, Herbert Ferber, 
Waylande Gregory, Chaim Gross, Minna Hark- 
evy, Herbert Haseltine, Nathaniel Kaz, Nakian, 
Noguchi, Hugo Robus, Concetta Scaravaglione, 
Lucile Swan, Heinze Warneke, Polygnotos 
Vagis, Marion Walton, T. Trajan, William 
Zorach, Wheeler Williams, Anita Weschler, 
and Jose de Creeft. 
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Snowfields: RockwetL KENT 


History of Landscape Painting Traced 


LANDSCAPE, its rise and development, is the 
theme on which the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts built an engaging exhibition. Comprising 
examples from the Institute’s permanent col- 
lection, the canvases began with a 14th cen- 
tury St. Francis Receiving the Stigmata, in 
which landscape was an element incidental 
to the religious scene depicted, and carried 
through the 15th and 16th centuries, in which 
landscape emerged as a major element, up 
to the contemporary Rockwell Kent and Mau- 
rice Vlaminck, landscapists in a modern, vig- 
orous vein. 

The dawn of the Renaissance found art in 
the service of the Church, which lead natural- 
ly to emphasis on religious incident. Giotto 
and his followers developed an interest in 
landscape backgrounds that was fostered in 
the following century by Perugino, who de- 
picted expanses of his native Umbria, as in 
the Nativity owned by the Institute. “This 
picture,” the Bulletin points out, “sounds two 
notes in landscape painting: the depiction of 


Rest on the Flight into Egypt: Joacuim PatINir 


an actual, local scene, and the personal feel- 
ing of an artist toward nature.” 

This love of natural scene was more obvious 
in northern Europe, where, in the paintings of 
Joachim Patinir, figures first became almost 
incidental to their setting. Patinir’s Rest on 
the Flight into Egypt, marked by a feeling 
for space and distance and convincing per- 
spective, amply illustrated this phase of land- 
scape’s growth for Minneapolis visitors. 

The 17th century saw a great flowering of 
landscape in Holland and in France, exam- 
ples of which are by Poussin and Claude Lor- 
rain. Lorrain’s landscapes have aerial per- 
spective as well as illumination, and, says 
the Bulletin, “in these respects he illustrates 
one more advance in landscape painting.” 

After the 18th century pictures of Canaletto, 
the Minneapolis show presented several works 
by the American Hudson River School, an 
important 19th century contribution, and works 
by Dupré, Constable, Daubigny and Courbet, 
European artists who turned to landscape and 





thoroughly established its position during the 
last century. They were followed by the Im- 
pressionists, whose contribution was a new 
method of treatment—light and broken color. 

Arthur B. Davies’ Night’s Overture, from 
the late 19th century, leads into the 20th, 
which, as the Bulletin indicates, “brings an- 
other approach: the bold, vigorous, slashing 
treatment of Vlaminck and Bellows; the 
graphic stripped quality of Rockwell Kent. 
In paintings such as these, effect is dependent 
on manner rather than on matter. They mark 
an end to the development begun with the 
little Giottesque panel, illustrating the fact 
that man has not only become aware of na- 
ture, but that he has come to understand it 
so well that he can meet it on its own terms.” 


Yes, Father Murphy! 


A REAL FRIEND of American art is Father 
John W. Murphy, pastor of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church of Christ the King in Yonkers, 
N. Y. His church was adorned (as are thou- 
sands of other Roman Catholic churches) with 
a bevy of artistically ugly, gaudy-colored, 
Plaster-of-Paris statues made with cheap labor 
in Europe. Father Murphy has replaced them 
all with unpainted wood sculpture by artists 
and artisans of his own community. And for 
this venture the priest has won a vote of “sin- 
cere thanks” from the National Sculpture So- 
ciety. 

“You have no idea what Father Murphy has 
done there,” John Donnelly of Hastings, N. 
Y., who is a sculptor-parishioner of Christ the 
King Church, is quoted as saying in the New 
York Herald Tribune. Donnelly, who did all 
of the exterior statuary on Riverside Church, 
New York, said that “in almost all other 
Catholic parish churches the altars and sculp- 
ture are 100 per cent from the other side, and 
most of the statues are as wildly painted as 
taxicabs.” 

Donnelly added, according to the Herald 
Tribune, that although Catholic churches in 
America exhibited more statuary than all the 
museums and Protestant churches combined, 
all but a few rare pieces were made by cheap 
European labor. 

Father Murphy, a fifty-four year old na- 
tive New Yorker, whom the late Patrick Car- 
dinal Hayes called “the country gentleman,” 
boasted that “not a single blessed thing in my 
church was done in Europe.” 

Father Murphy’s Gothic-style church, says 
the Herald Tribune, has a “strikingly simple 
altar, which is noticeably free of angels. Fa- 
ther Murphy said he was ‘just a commonplace 
priest’ overrun like every other pastor with so 
many parish duties that there was little time 
left for the study of art. ‘Left to myself I 
probably would have turned out a church like 
the rest of them,’ he said. ‘Instead I picked 
local men whom I knew could do the work, 
and then I never interfered.’ ” 








“Snow White” in London 


Walt Disney’s Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, besides furnishing screen entertain- 
ment, is supplying material for art exhibitions 
in England. The. Leicester Galleries, London, 
are displaying 65 of the original paintings on 
celluloid, which evoked from the critic of the 
London Times the comment that they “confirm 
the impression made by the film itself that, 
apart from his fertile and poetical invention, 
Mr. Disney’s strength is in stylization, in both 
form and colour. This, we are persuaded, is 
the true artistic opportunity of the film de- 
signed ‘by hand’.” 

Sales of Disney originals in America have 
been what Hollywood would term colossal. 


The Art Digest 
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arble Head of Augustus 
Lent by Boston Museum 


Augustan Art, the 
Fruits of Peace 


Two THOUSAND YEARS ago last September 
23rd, a Roman matron (Julius Caesar’s niece) 
gave birth to a son, Gaius Octavius, who was 
later known to the world as the Emperor Au- 
gustus. Celebrations of this bimillenium have 
been held all over the world, and this month 
the Metropolitan Museum has placed on ex- 
hibition a representative selection of Augus- 
tan art as its part in paying tribute to the 
event. 

Augustus’ main claim to world fame and 
affection today lies in the fact that he gave 
the civilized world of his time four centuries 
of peace and prosperity—a gift that the mod- 
ern world would readily consider as God-sent 
at the present moment. The art that flourished 
during and after his reign has more affinity 
with the art of today than that of probably 
any other comparable era. “Much in art dur- 
ing the last generation or two,” writes Herbert 
E. Winlock in the catalogue preface, “was 
inspired by that of Rome, and nowhere more 
consciously than in America. It has _there- 
fore seemed appropriate that the Metropoli- 
tan Museum should repeat on a smaller scale 
some of the aspects of the Italian exhibition.” 

A number of notable original pieces have 
been loaned to the Metropolitan by the 
Louvre, the Boston Museum, the Morgan Li- 
brary, Vassar College and other private and 
public collections. The Italian government has 
lent a number of plaster casts of important 
Augustan pieces which round out the show. 
Concerning this latter section of the exhi- 
bition, Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, curator of 
Greek and Roman art at the Metropolitan 
and organizer of the present exhibit, stresses 
the value of patinated plaster casts in the 
study of antique art, disagreeing with the lat- 
ter-day inclination of many institutions to 
throw them out as “too cold” and impersonal 
for educational value. The Italian casts, ex- 
pertly patinated by Signorina Agnese Sebasti 
of Italy, simulate the warmth and aliveness 
of the original sculpture to a remarkable de- 
gree. Miss Richter believes that rather than 
disposing of plaster casts as many museums 
have done, it would be better to work out a 
Process such as that of Signorina Sebasti. 

Augustan art was in a sense a revival of 
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Gaius or Lucius Caesar, End of Ist Century 
B. C. Original Bronze in Metropolitan Collec- 
tion. Cuts Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 


the calm classicism of Greek art. “The tumult 
of the Hellenistic period,” writes Miss Richter, 
“the realism of republican art have been 
transformed into a_ restrained classicism. 
Since historically the whole period is domi- 
nated by the personality of Augustus, it is per- 
haps natural that his firm, temperate character 
influenced also the art of his time.” 

The character of Augustus is given in an 
original portrait head from the Boston Mu- 
seum (reproduced), a beautiful idealized 
head which was worked for insertion in a 
statue. A broad forehead, level eyebrows, 
a slightly aquiline nose, a strong, prominent 
chin, lean cheeks, and somewhat protruding 
ears—that was Augustus, a simple man of 
calm demeanor who, after the murder of 
Julius Caesar and the terrible civil strife of 
the Roman world, firmly rebuilt the founda- 
tion of the Empire on the basis of peace. 

One of the most notable works in the pres- 
ent show is a head of Augustus’ sister from 
the Louvre (reproduced), which could readily 
pass as a masterpiece of modern art. Octavia 
had a rather tragic life that affected Augustus. 
Her first husband died leaving her with two 
daughters and her second husband, Anthony, 
divorced her for the vixen Cleopatra. After 
the death of the latter two, the faithful Octa- 
via took care of their children. Every inch 
a Roman matron, she wears the typical Augus- 
tan coiffure and carries herself with noble 
bearing. 

The sculpture division of the exhibition at- 
tempts to show the main contributions of the 
Augustan era: the copying and adaptation 
of earlier Greek art (even archaic), the de- 
velopment of illusion of distance in reliefs, 
the rich development of ornament. 

The great architectural monument of the 
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Basalt Head of Octavia 
Lent by the Louvre 


age, the Ara Pacis is represented in a model 
as are several full scale reliefs from its walls. 
The monument, which has been reconstructed 
in Italy, serves as the basis for the dating 
of all Augustan art, and its influence, espe- 
cially during the Renaissance was consider- 
able. 

Arretine ware, silver gilt vessels, glass- 
ware and other mediums comprise a large 
minor arts division, and in the painting sec- 
tion the panels, owned by the museum, from a 
villa at Boscotrecase, serve to illustrate this 
phase of Augustan art. 

As an example of the refined state to which 
art may develop during a sustained period of 
peace and prosperity, the Augustan exhibi- 
tion carries a message even today. As an in- 
stance of the immortal imprint of one per- 
sonality on the art of a whole age, it carries 
a challenge to the modern rulers of men. 





The Genius of William Blake 


The most comprehensive exhibition ever 
given the work of William Blake is being 
organized by the Philadelphia Art Museum as 
this season’s feature presentation, to be held 
from Feb. 11 to March 20. Installed in the 
Museum’s newly constructed Print Galleries, 
the show will contain many items never be- 
fore exhibited and will, in the exhibition of 
newly discovered material, make a contribu- 
tion to the public knowledge of Blake’s work, 
both literary and artistic. 

Although the only previous comprehensive 
exhibition of Blake’s work was given by Bur- 
lington House, London, in 1927, the Phila- 
delphia show will draw its exhibits only 
from American collections. Watercolors are 
being loaned by the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Boston Museum and the Morgan Library. 





Semi-Abstracts by Halfant 


The Artists’ Gallery of New York is present- 
ing until Jan. 16 the work of Jules Halfant, 
who records the life about him in a partly ab- 
stract and partly representational manner. As 
he explains his goal, he “wishes to attain the 
strangeness and complexity of the common 
aspects of life in all the uniqueness of its 
meanings.” Also, he “believes that the in- 
tuitively plastic aspects of art are basic, but 
that social factors shape the final expression.” 
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Self Portrait: Georce Grosz 


A Newly Made American Wants “to Forget Politics” 


Grosz Rated With Hogarth and Daumier 


Cnicacoans are being treated to an exten- 
sive and lively array of shows by their Art 
Institute, which is presenting from mid-De- 
cember to mid-January its regular “winter 
exhibitions.” Besides the comprehensive Bon- 
nard and Vuillard show (reviewed in the Dec. 
15 issue) and the Gros-Gericault-Delacroix 
exhibition (reported in THe Art Dicest for 
Dec. Ist when it was presented by the Knoed- 
ler Galleries), the Chicago Institute is spon- 
soring a survey of the art of George Grosz, 
German painter who has become an American 
citizen (see Dec. 15 issue). 

More than 80 works are on display, reflect- 


ing the evolution of Grosz, the bitter German 
satirist, into Grosz, the American landscape 
painter. His early German period is well 
represented and is of such quality, points out 
C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily News, “that 
he is secure among the immortals, not the 
least of the three greatest satirists in paint 
of all time—Hogarth, Daumier and Grosz.” 

“Indeed,” adds Bulliet, “exhibition of his 
work .. . goes dangerously near demonstrating 
that it is up to Daumier and Hogarth to fight 
for second place.” In describing Grosz’ Ger- 
man satires the Daily News critic wrote that 
“the men are a little below swine in biolog- 
ical rank and the women a little below men.” 

Grosz’ watercolors, the recent ones, that is, 
are not as biting, but their technical profi- 
ciency won high praise from Bulliet, who 
wrote: “To look for his equal as a water- 
colorist, you have to gaze up into the moun- 
tain tops where Cézanne is enthrowned. The 
English, who developed watercolor, and the 
French who stole it from the English, both 
have been robbed by George Grosz.” 

The Institute’s Bulletin places Grosz “in 
the long line of social critics and commenta- 
tors from Rowlandson and Hogarth, through 
Goya and Daumier and Toulouse-Lautrec, but 
[he] owes his largest artistic debt to the 
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Futurists.” The Bulletin explained that “by 
disregarding the orthodox conception of space, 
he was able to compress many anecdotal ele- 
ments into cubistic patterns.” 

“We must remember,” cautions this writer 
in treating the German satires, “that Grosz 
was depicting the corrupt life of Berlin dur- 
ing the war and in the dreadful years after, 
and that the sordidness he set down lay in 
society of that time and not in his art. His 
new work, it has been said, reveals less the 
social surgeon than the painter who now is 
interested in painting for its own sake. A full, 
rich palette, a strong, surging brush, give vi- 
tality to subjects of the nude or still life, 
while the romantic German landscape of Alt- 
dorfer lives again in his fantastic moonlights 
and visionary forests.” 

Said Grosz when he proudly announced his 
American citizenship: “I will do no more 
satiric work. I want to forget politics.” 





Miniature Winners 


The $100 first prize offered at the annual 
national exhibitions of the California Society 
of Miniature Painters went this year to a 
California artist, Ruby W. Usher, whose Vir- 
ginia Walker was judged the best now hang- 
ing in the California Art Club. The only local 
exhibitor to win a prize, Miss Usher was 
singled out from among the 50 artists from 20 
states and England who competed. 

The medal of honor was awarded to Elsie 
Dodge Pattee of New York, and the sustaining 
members’ prize for still life, which carries a 
$25 award, was conferred on Dorothy Brugger 
of Staten Island, N. Y., for The Japanese Print. 
Honorable mentions went to Rosina Cox 
Boardman of Huntington, Long Island; Mary 
McMillan of Syracuse, and Mabel R. Welch 
of New York City. The jurors were Ralph 
Holmes, Ruth Elliott, and Alice Blair Ring. 


Ballin’s Four Winds 


Tue Gotpen Gate Expos!TION, not content 
with cornering an intriguing percentage of 
the world’s art treasures for its art exhibi- 
tions, is devoting much thought and gold to 
the decoration of its buildings and halls. One 
of the major units of this decorative theme 
is the Hugo Ballin mural, two large panels 
for the Hobart Memorial Arch. Working in 
his individual technique, in a studio close to 
the Pacific and overlooking the vast expanse 
of empty sea, Ballin has symbolized the Four 
Winds of the Earth—North, South, West and 
East—each delineated by appropriate charac- 
terizations. 

“I may be all wrong,” writes the artist with 
the pride of a job well done, “but I believe 
they are the best things I have tried to do. 
I always feel that whatever I do is only an 
attempt.” Photographs of the artist at work 
show him dwarfted by the gigantic forms of 
his symbolical figures. Painted in “spirit fres- 
co,” the panels are 45 feet high (all done in 
one piece), and ten feet wide. 

Indicative of Ballin’s versatility, from the 
monumental to the small, he writes that “Jack 
Benny [radio entertainer] just purchased three 
of my watercolors for his play room.” 


South Wind: Huco Batu (Detail) 
Mural Panel for Golden Gate Fair 
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Your Move, Artists 


THE PUBLIC DEMAND for mural and sculpture 
decoration in buildings is not being adequate- 
ly met, according to a report to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects by Ely Jacques 
Kahn, well known New York architect and 
chairman of the Institute’s Committee on Al- 
lied Arts. Rigid building budgets, lack of 
any reasonable steady income by artists, and 
lack of organization among them are the rea- 
sons given by Kahn, and he suggests the for- 
mation of some kind of a guild among paint- 
ers and sculptors to remedy the maladjust- 
ment. 

The New York World’s Fair and the Gold- 
en Gate Exposition, as well as Federal con- 
struction activity, have disclosed an increas- 
ing national interest in painting and sculp- 
ture, Mr. Kahn finds. 

“At the Fairs, innumerable artists have been 
given opportunities, and this could only hap- 
pen because public receptivity had been devel- 
oped to the point where this support seemed 
normal,” he points out. “Beyond this, however, 
is still a far more serious problem. From all 
over the country comes information that, while 
there is definite demand for works of art, it 
is very difficult to adjust building budgets to 
cover the necessary outlay. 

“The root of the situation lies, obviously, 
in the fact that if the artist must rely on 
scattered commissions—the luck of knowing 
someone who has the power to award con- 
tracts—he must necessarily compute the value 
of the work to cover periods when there is 
nothing to do. 

“It is clear that one cannot herd artists 
in a group and value their products as one 
might merchandise. During long periods of 
European history, Guilds of Artists were 
effective in stabilizing dignity, quality, and 
recompense. What one asks now is whether 
or not, in a very different world, there is still 
some way of assuring the artist a more seri- 
ous continuance of effort. So much time is 
wasted on futile competition, sales efforts that 
are distasteful and strange to the artist, that 
one wonders if it is too utopian to dream of 
groups to which an individual or a committee 
could turn and be assured of distinguished 
work at costs that can be met. 

“One is aware of all of the personal prob- 
lems, sensitivities, and reactions against regi- 
mentation that associations suggest, but, 
against that, one knows that where an archi- 
tect in a small community for example, would 
earnestly want some work of art for the climax 
of his building, he is handicapped either by 
the fact that there are no individuals in his 
community able to carry out what he wants 
or he feels diffident about offering to the art- 
ist the sum that he has available. 

“There must be some answer to this prob- 
lem, for the architect wants the result and 
the artist wants the work. Here is a task for 
community groups and artist groups to face. 
In the sort of guild that might be envisaged, 
the younger artists could be trained on actual 
jobs, much as the masters of the Renaissance 
obtained their education. . 

“We have schools enough, to be sure, but 
not active, producing studios where talents 
of every nature are brought together to profit 
by the skill of one sparkling against the wis- 

dom and experience of another.” 





Alberts Gallery Opens 


On Hollywood’s famed Sunset Boulevard a 
new art gallery has made its bow under the 
direction of J. H. Alberts. Located at number 
9171, the Alberts Art Gallery will deal in old 
and modern masters. 
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La Danse Dans un Pavillon de Jardin: WatTEau 
America’s Through Fortunes of War and Commodore Beaumont’s Generosity 


Frederick the Great’s Watteau for Cleveland 


Tue CLEvELAND Museum, through the gen- 
erosity of Commodore Louis D. Beaumont, 
president of the May Company, is now the 
owner of Watteau’s La Danse Dans un Pavillon 
de Jardin (The Minuet in a Pavilion), which 
was formerly in the collection of Frederick the 
Great. Painted about 1617, it was acquired in 
Paris by Count Von Rothenberg, ambassador 
of the 18th century Prussian ruler, and for 
many years it hung in the Neues Palais at 
Potsdam as a unit of Kaiser Wilhelm’s pri- 
vate collection. It passed into other hands at 
the close of the World War, and five years ago 
was acquired for Mr. Beaumont by Lord Du- 
veen at a cost of $110,000. 

Cleveland’s accession is particularly im- 
portant, because up to the time of its arrival 
in this country, only three of the 118 paint- 
ings by Watteau were owned by public col- 
lections in America—the Jules Bache Collec- 
tion, the Metropolitan Museum and the Boston 
Museum each having an example. 

Painted in Watteau’s later period, Minuet 
in a Pavilion is a typical specimen of the 
small Fétes Galantes in which the artist mir- 
rored the parties with which the courtesans 
of his period amused themselves. Watteau’s 
contemporaries, freed from the formality and 
preciosity imposed by the reign of Louis XIV, 
lived graciously, with the freedom and spon- 
taneity that was caught by his brush and by 
those of Pater, Lancret and other followers. 
So successful was the great French painter 
in his mission that his taste and style governed 
court art in his day and contributed the char- 
acteristics which make the 18th century a 
distinctive period. 

Watteau’s Fétes Galantes, as seen in the 


Cleveland picture, are marked by solid draw- 
ing and reveal the rich color and baroque 
grouping of Rubens, the composition and 
lush painting of the Venetians, and the cool 
silvery tones of Van Dyke. Elegantly dressed 
ladies and gentlemen are grouped under the 
marble portico of a palace, more taken with 
themselves than with the young couple try- 
ing vainly to amuse them: by dancing a minuet. 
A group of musicians and the usual elaborate 
garden background complete the composition. 

The Prussian ruler was not the only mon- 
arch to collect Watteau’s works, for while 
the painter was in England seeking medical 
treatment, he was introduced to King George 
I, who commissioned him to paint six pic- 
tures, which still hang in Buckingham Palace. 

In acknowledging receipt of the gift, Wil- 
liam M. Milliken, director of the Cleveland 
Museum, pointed out that “during the latter 
part of the 18th century, Frederick the Great 
of Prussia and Catherine of Russia brought 
the tastes of 18th century France to their re- 
spective courts . . . It is fortunate for Cleve- 
land that one of the finest pictures from one 
of these royal sources, scattered in the past 
few decades by the fortunes of war, should 
be given so graciously and generously by 
Commodore Beaumont for the benefit of citi- 
zens of Cleveland.” 





Eleanor Onderdonk’s New Job 

Miss Eleanor Onderdonk, curator of art at 
the Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, 
has been appointed chairman of the exhibi- 
tion committee for the 19th annual exhibition 
and convention of the Southern States Art 
League to be held in San Antonio, March 31. 
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“THE LIVEST current show in Southern Cali- 
fornia” is the caption Arthur Millier of the 
Los Angeles Times appends to the Founda- 
tion of Western Art’s sixth annual exhibition 
of California watercolors, on view until Jan. 
28. It is, in the critic’s opinion, the season’s 
“best aquarelle display” from Northern and 
Southern California. 

What tickled Millier deepest was that “ten 
years ago California’s watercolorists were few 
and little to shout about. In one decade the 
State’s rising artists have embraced it as their 
pet medium and infused into it the enthusiasm 
of discovery and development.” California 
watercolorists “have escaped the solemn near- 
photography which dulled so many of our 
oil paintings. The flowing lines and glowing, 
transparent washes of watercolor are more 
apt to record feelings than facts. The charac- 
teristic of our ‘school,’ North and South, is 
the swift, joyous expression of a delighted 
moment.” 

To Millier, the luminous freshness of Barse 





Old Columbia: Maurice Locan 
Critic Listed It as One of Three Best in Show 


Millier Lauds California Watercolorists 


Miller’s Clifton by the Sea vies with that of 
George Post’s Shaw’s Flat. He was also im- 
pressed by the “power and freedom” of Mil- 
lard Sheets’ Belgians in Pasture and the bril- 
liant picture of Old Columbia by Maurice 
Logan, a comparative veteran who “refuses 
to stay put or grow old.” The Sheets, the 
Logan and Dan Lutz’s Scrap Iron, a “strong, 
simple composition built about a rusting lo- 
comotive,” were Millier’s choice for the show’s 
leaders. 

But, because of the scarcity of weak pic- 
tures in the catalogue’s quota of 37 artists, 
the critic found it “close running all along 
the line,” and singled out for special mention 
Tom Lewis’ Anemones, with its “beautiful 
blue on white vase;” Reginald Johnson’s Hills 
of Lompoc, notable for its “elusive effects of 
light and color;” Erle Loran’s Backyard Para- 
dise, especially attractive for the lover of 
close color harmony, and the contributions of 
James Patrick and Arthur Clough, because 
they achieve tone both strong and transparent. 
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Downtown’s “Regulars 

New and important pictures by artist mem- 
bers are on exhibition at the Downtown Gal- 
lery, New York, until Jan. 21. Comprising 
work by some of the “big names” in American 
art, the show includes four works by Charles 
Sheeler, subject of a recent and widely cir- 
culated monograph, An Artist in the Amer- 
ican Tradition. Among the Sheelers are The 
Upstairs, just purchased by the Cincinnati 
Museum of Art, and Silo, a cleanly painted 
canvas in which a silo slants upward with 
dramatic force, outlined against an expanse 
of sky. 

Two bright watercolors by Nicolai Cikovsky 
bring to the show the shimmer of sunlight 
on rocks and sea that meet along the Maine 
coast. The same coast is seen in the John 
Marin oil, Off Cape Split, Maine, which rep- 
resents the artist’s new interest in oil as a 
medium for his swift and stenographic im- 
pressions. A golden rich Torso of Christina, 
just finished by Bernard Karfiol, is a prom- 
inent figure piece. Georgia O’Keeffe is repre- 
sented in her characteristic manner, and a 
note of humor is added by a supercilious Lion, 
a ceramic sculpture by Carl Walters. 
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New Year at Studio Guild 

The Studio Guild of New York has assem- 
bled a wide variety of canvases and sculptures 
for its New Year’s exhibition, which continues 
until Jan. 14. The sculpture, mostly small 
pieces, includes two decorative Macaws by 
Anna Hyatt Huntington and two equestrian 
groups by J. Clinton Shepherd, all in the nat- 
uralistic vein, and ten wood carvings by John 
Rood, whose sculptures are strongly patterned 
and designed. Portraits by Evelyn Mellon and 
Katharine Pyle Cole are finely finished, and in 
contrast to the sturdy rough carving in Ellen 
Key-Oberg’s limestone Flight. Carl Schmitz’s 
Dancer, seen in last year’s Dance Exhibition, 
adds a note of rhythm to the sculpture. 

Among the canvases are a decorative Wo- 
man in Gray by Constance Curtis, with the 
subject placed in profile against a screen, 
and a portrait of Bobbie in Leopold Seyffert’s 
characteristic manner. The Black Sands of 
Kalapana, by Guyrah Newkirk, brings to the 
exhibition a bit of Hawaii’s famed black 
beach, set against a row of palms. There are 
also flower pieces by Edith Bry and Emma 
Fordyce MacRae, a French coastal scene by 
Alice Bevin, and a typical Guy Wiggins. 


Whitman Censored 


Watt Wuirman, after death, still 1emains 
a “stormy petrel” of American culture—a sub- 
ject of bitter controversy and censorship. 

Ben Shahn, New York painter who is ex- 
ecuting a mural decoration for the new Bronx 
postoffice, has stopped work because his car- 
toon, when placed on the postoffice wall, 
drew fire from Rev. Ignatius W. Cox of Ford- 
ham University. Charging that a “bearded old 
teacher” points to an irreligious verse, the 
Fordham professor is quoted in the Herald 
Tribune as saying, “The wording is an in- 
sult to all religious-minded men and to Chris- 
tianity. It does indulge in propaganda for ir- 
religion.” 

The old teacher referred to is Walt Whit- 
man, a statue of whom lately graced the cover 
of THe Art Dicest, and the verse, according 
to the artist, was the commencement poem at 
Dartmouth College on June 6, 1872. 

Shahn, when questioned by the Herald Tri- 
bune, declared that he had no intention of 
offending anyone by quoting a Whitman poem 
in his mural. He added: “I question whether 
it is the right thing for a limited group of 
people to try to impose their particular index 
on the general public. With democracy rather 
on its mettle these days anyway, it gives one 
quite a shock to hear ‘verboten’ directed 
against a traditionally American poet.” 

Pending decision on the part of officials of 
the Treasury Department’s Procurement Di- 
vision, no further work will be done on the 
mural. The verse that Father Cox demanded 
expunged was: 


“Brain of the new world! What a 
task is thine! 

To formulate the Modern out of the 
peerless grandeur of the Modern 

Out of thyself—comprising science 
to recast Poems, Churches, Art 

(Recast—maybe discard them—end 
them—maybe their work is 
done, who knows?) 

By vision, hand, conception, on the 
background of the mighty 
past, the dead, 

To limn with absolute faith the 
mighty living present.” 





Willits Hole’s Gift 


Tue Wituts J. Hore collection of 50 im- 
portant canvases has just been presented to 
the University of California by Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel K. Rindge, trustees of the estate. Col- 
lected over a period of 25 years by the Los 
Angeles oil and real estate millionaire, the 
canvases include work by Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Van Dyke, Millais, Titian, El Greco, Murillo 
and other masters whose names are mileposts 
in the history of art. 

In expressing the University’s gratitude for 
the gift of the collection, President Robert G. 
Sproul, as reported in the Hollywood Citizen- 
News, said: “Its addition to the facilities of 
the University will give a tremendous stimu- 
lus to the study of fine arts on the campus 
and, at the same time afford the public an op- 
portunity to see examples of the best in paint- 
ing. We shall take immediate steps both to 
conserve and make available this asset of 
great and ever-increasing value.” 

The New York Times, in reviewing the col- 
lection, listed as the best-known paintings 
Rembrandt’s Woman With the Oriental Head- 
dress, The Watering Place by Gainsborough, 
The Good Samaritan by Ribera, Virgin of 
Mount Carmel by Murillo, El Greco’s St. 
Francis and The Astronomers, Cuyp’s The 
Ferry, Constable’s Arundle Castle, and Gods 
and Men by Poussin. 
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WPA Art Report 


FOLLOWING are some timely figures gleaned 
from Inventory, a report just published by 
Harry L. Hopkins giving an appraisal of the 
5 years of WPA. 

Art has figured in 0.3 per cent of the total 
program. At its peak, 5,212 artists were em- 
ployed, while the current employment is 3,689. 
Murals, mosaics, sculptures, oils, watercolors 
and prints totaling more than 95,000 have 
been allocated to 11,325 schools, hospitals, 
post offices and other public buildings. WPA 
art projects have been operating in 39 states, 
New York City, and the District of Columbia. 
In addition to the works of art already 
counted, “other art workers” have created 500 
dioramas and models, 7,139 lantern slides for 
visual education, 39,692 arts and crafts ob- 
jects, 251,000 photographs, 240 stage sets and 
349,900 posters for public safety, health and 
other campaigns. 


Among the WPA artists who have won 
honors Mr. Hopkins points with pride to 
James Michael Newell (Gold Medal, Archi- 
tectural League); Robert W. Godfrey (paint- 
ing purchased by Metropolitan Museum), Les- 
ter Schwartz (the Ryerson Fellowship, Art 
Institute of Chicago); Ralph Hume (lst 
prize, Corcoran); Eugenia Everett (grand 
prize in sculpture, Southern Calif. Festival 
of Allied Arts); and Sidney Laufman ($700 
prize at National Academy -annual). 


“The constant drift of talent away from 
home communities toward great cities has 
been counteracted for the first time,” writes 
Mr. Hopkins, and, as instances of this new 
impulse he cites the art of John McCrady 
(La.), Sam Brown (Phila.), Jack Levine (Bos- 
ton), Louis Guglielmi (N. Y. C.), Joseph 
Vavek (Middle West), Eugene Trentham 
(Colo.), and Dong Kingham (Calif.). 

Among other achievements noted in the 
report is the inclusion of ten WPA print- 
makers in the 1937 Fine Prints of the Year. 
The ten represented one fourth of all the 
Americans selected by the famous British 
anthology. 





Night Club ““Venus’”’ 


While Italians clamor loudly for French 
territory, an Italian sculptor carried his nui- 
sance-making activities right into the French 
Department of Fine Arts. Francesco Cre- 
monese carved a statue of Anna Strudinka, a 
Polish entertainer in Parisian night clubs and, 
after knocking off the nose, an arm and the 
legs, buried it near Saint Etienne in southern 
France, where it was subsequently dug up 
and praised by experts as a perfect example 
of the Neo-Attican period. After French sa- 
vants had declared that it dated from the 
reign of Hadrian or Augustus and was a con- 
temporary of the famed Venus de Milo, the 
Government issued a decree classifying it as 
an art treasure which could not be ‘sold 
abroad without official permission. 


Doubt began to gnaw at the French art of- 
ficials when the night club entertainer boasted 
of her part in the affair. She is quoted in the 
New York Times as saying, “You can imag- 
ine how all the excitement amuses me. All 
the time this marvelous Venus was just a 
statue of me.” The gnawings of doubt became 
practically bites when the Italian sculptor 
led a group into his studio and showed them 
the parts missing from the discovered Venus. 
“I broke them off myself before I buried it,” 
the Times quotes his explanation. “It’s rare 
to find an old statue in perfect condition and 


I thought the experts might suspect some- 
thing.” 
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French Impressionism 


THe FreNncH IMPRESSIONISTS, omnipresent 
on New York’s 57th Street, are being featured 
in an exhibition at the French Art Galleries 
through January. Comprising work by Guil- 
laumin, Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, De- 
gas and Sisley, the selection received the ap- 
proval of the critics, who selected as the out- 
standing canvas Pissarro’s Pont de Pontoise. 
Howard Devree of the New York Times 
considered it “one of the pleasing surprises 
of the show, possessing as it does a firmness 
of brushwork and angularity of design that, 
combined with the grouping of figures and the 
low palette relieved by slight touches of high 
color, make it a striking example of the im- 
pressionist master’s work.” 


Hwwever, another Pissarro, the Paysage de 
Pontoise, just arrived from Europe, is con- 
sidered by others to be a finer and more im- 
portant example of the Frenchman’s work. 
Strong in color and brightly lighted, it cap- 
tures the warmth of an expanse of sunny 
French countryside. Degas’ Trois Danseuses is 
a pastel, rich in color and strikingly com- 
posed, while Renoir’s Baigneuse, according to 
Emily Genauer of the New York World- 
Telegram, is remarkable for a “back like a 
shirt of silver bathed in moonlight, the skin 
at once exquisitely cool, yet glowing.” 


Of the two Monets in the exhibition, the 
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Paysage de Pontoise: Pissarro 


in Selected Show 


critics preferred Etratat, a landscape of ripe 
fields and blooming flowers leading down to 
the sea. Alfred Sisley’s Gare de Meudon, 
a luminous landscape painted in 1882, de- 
picts a small-town station placed just beyond 
a corner of a field, all bathed in the brilliant 
light that fascinated the Impressionists. 


Chang of Shanghai 


Y. K. Chang, whose home studio is in war- 
torn Shanghai, is showing his latest finger- 
tip watercolors to New York, Jan. 8 to 28, at 
the Guy Mayer Gallery. Exponent of an art 
made famous by Kao Chi-pei, who painted 
without brushes in the early 18th century, 
Chang does decorative watercolors of animals, 
flowers and figures. His birds are sometimes 
pictured on the wing and at other times they 
stand in reedy swamps—but they are always 
features of compositions that reveal the 
Chinese feeling for spatial relationships. 

Florence Davies of the News in Detroit, 
where the artist exhibited during October, 
noted that “Chang uses the subiect matter 
which has appealed to his brother artists for 
centuries. His treatment is rather broader than 
that of the traditional Chinese school and thus 
reflects the contemporary spirit. But, like the 
masters of the tradition, he eliminates all but 
essentials and creates a beautiful design.” 
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The Print That Established Nathaniel Currier’s Reputation. 
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As Mr. Currier and Mr. Ives Saw New York 


Messrs. Nathaniel Currier and James Mer- 
ritt Ives, who quite literally merited the slo- 
gan “Printmakers to the American People,” 
did not overlook New York as a subject for 
their prolific stones. They recorded landmarks, 
scenes and happenings, 300 of which are on 
view at the Museum of the City of New 
York in an exhibition that will hang through- 
out the winter. 

Currier & Ives fans will here see, probably 
for the first time, such rare prints as Waverley 
House, Peytona and Fashion, City Hotel, 
Broadway, N. Y., and The Grand Drive, Cen- 
tral Park, as well as several that have come 
to light since the publication of the authori- 
tative check-list by Harry T. Peters, from 
whose collection, the most important in ex- 
istence, have come most of the exhibits. In 
addition to prints, memorabilia of the Cur- 
rier & Ives firm, such as bills, circulars, an 
original stone, and several original oils and 
drawings later executed in lithography are 
on exhibition. 

Born in Roxbury, Mass., in 1813, Currier 
came to New York at the age of 21, and 
after a short partnership with a Mr. Stodart 
formed his own company at No. 1 Wall Street. 
A volunteer fireman, he scored his first great 
success by circulating lithographs of the 1835 
fire only four days after the conflagration—a 
remarkable feat in those pre-camera days. By 
1840 he achieved national reputation by bring- 
ing out a print within three days of the 
burning of the steamboat Lexington off the 
coast of Long Island. 

Ives, who joined Currier as a bookkeeper 
in 1852, became a partner five years later. The 
firm expanded, executing prints in an ever 
increasing number of categories, which mir- 
rored the important events and changes that 
America experienced during the last half of 
the 19th century. Noted for its “nose for 
news,” the firm’s prints filled an important 
niche in the pictorial covering of news events 
before the machine age produced the camera 
and mass-ignorance begat the tabloid news- 
paper. 

Originally hand colored, the lithographs, 
after 1888 were colored by machine, the first 
print issued in the new process being The 
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Racing of the Futurity, which is among the 
features of the New York show. 

Accurate and meticulously rendered docu- 
ments, Currier & Ives imprints sold at from 
six cents to three dollars each on publication. 
The firm prospered, and after the death of the 
founders, continued in business under the 
management of the heirs until 1907, at which 
time changing trends closed its doors. Little 
was heard of the once-famous lithographs un- 
til a sportsman, Harry T. Peters, discovered 
a print of his horse, Lady Suffolk, pinned 
to the wall of his stable. Interest awakened, 
he began the formation of his vast collection, 
and eventually saw Currier & Ives’ famous 
The Life of a Hunter—A Tight Fix bring 
$3,000 at an American Art Association-Ander- 
son Gallery auction in 1928. The same print, 
even in the depressed art market of the past 
year, brought $2,300 at auction. The cult is 
still increasing in number, adding new re- 
cruits year after year. 


One of Many Comics by Thomas Worth. 
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League Reborn 


At a Time when the need for group action 
is particularly acute, almost a necessity for 
survival itself, the men who deal in the artistic 
treasures of our ancestors, have closed ranks 
and modernized their trade organization. The 
Antique and Decorative Arts League, after 13 
years of successes and failures, has now brought 
itself into line with contemporary conditions, 
broadened its membership, made its insignia 
more a “badge of honor,” and outlined a pro- 
gressive program that will work to the advan- 
tage of both the dealer and the collector. 

Faced with problems that only group co- 
operation could solve, the League decided that 
the time for more work and less talk had 
arrived. At a recent meeting the members 
voted to abrogate the constitution and by- 
laws for six months and to give James P. 
Mortllor, one of the founders and a former 
president, full authority as executive secretary 
to undertake plans for the advancement of 
the organization. Associate members, formerly 
mute, were given voice on the advisory com- 
mittee, and the large executive committee was 
condensed into a small. business-like steering 
committee. Dues were fixed at $50 for active 
members, $25 for associate members and $25 
for out-of-town active members. 

The advisory committee, which will initiate 
much-needed promotion work, is characterized 
by the youth of its members: Ira Suval, Ben- 
jamin Ginsburg, Seymour Wyler, Gerald Shea, 
J. E. Treleavan and H. L. Lindquist, pub- 
lisher of Avocations and the representative of 
the associate members. On the steering com- 
mittee of the executive board are: Alfred Phil- 
lips, chairman; Carlos Meinhard, treasurer; 
John Ginsburg, Francis H. Lenygon and Miss 
Martha Schneider. Other members of the ex- 
ecutive board are Roland Moore, secretary of 
the League, Felix Wildenstein, Ralph Chait 
and Leonard Sessler. 

“Tt is Mr. Montllor’s intention,” writes 
Charles Messer Stow, antiques editor of the 
New York Sun, “to build a strong organiza- 
tion of dealers who whole-heartedly subscribe 
to the code of ethics, and applicants for mem- 
bership are rigidly scrutinized as to their busi- 
ness reputations and integrity of character.” 

“The chief concern of the antique and art 
business now,” notes Mr. Stow, “is the code 
of business procedure which must be filed with 
the Federal Trade Commission within a rea- 
sonable time. If this is not done, the com- 
mission will itself impose a code on the 
business which is likely to work great hard- 
ship because it will not have the understand- 
ing drafting which reputable dealers could 
give it.” Mr. Montllor is now drawing up a 
code. 

The League has been approached to act as 
a certifying agency for all antiques exported 
into Canada, as the British Antiques Dealers 
Association acts in connection with antiques 
exported from England. Another matter claim- 
ing Mr. Montllor’s attention is the question 
of inheritance taxes on antiques. He hopes to 
have a measure initiated soon in Washington 
designed to insure a more equitable treatment 
of estates which are composed in part of an- 
tique collections. 





The People’s Mandate 


Popular balloting at the Pittsburgh Society 
of Sculptors’ annual Jast month at the Phipps 
Conservatory gave Grace Hetzel first prize for 
her bust of a pig-tailed child, Cynthia Anne. 
Second prize went to the bust and hands of 
a dancer entitled Ballerina by Myrtle Alt- 
water, and the third prize to Joseph Bailey 
Ellis, president, for his Fountain Figure. 
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Story of a Statue 


THE HUMAN SIDE of history—a freshly resur- 
rected anecdote of some character who walked 
across the stage of life in another age or an 
intriguing account of a minor episode long for- 
gotten—seems to find a peculiarly proper place 
in the realm of antiques and provides antiques 
writers with effective material. A recent ex- 
ample is Edward Wenham’s little story in the 
New York Sun of Cromwell, Charles I, Le 
Soeur, Grinling Gibbons and a wise old brazier 
who attended both the burial and resurrection 
of the unfortunate King. 

“In these days,” writes Mr. Wenham, “the 
world is itching with dictator-measles. But it’s 
no new ailment, for every nation has, at some 
time or another, seen some one man and his 
followers from the common herd rise to power 
and oust the traditional rulers—and every na- 
tion has seen those same usurpers eventually 
get the boot in the place where it hurts most. 
England’s worst dose of dictatoritis was of 
course, Ollie Cromwell; and I never pass the 
statue of Charles I, at the top of Whitehall, 
without thinking of the joke played on him 
by a simple metal-worker. 


“This statue—the first equestrian statue in 
Britain—was cast by Le Soeur, a Frenchman, 
and pupil of Giovanni da Bologna, in about 
1625, and put in place while Charles still 
wore his head. After the Roundheads had 
chopped off the King’s head, they decided to 
smash up the brass statue; so they sold it to 
a brazier with strict orders to destroy it; and 
so it found its way to the junk heap. 

“But that old brazier was one of the seven- 
teenth century wise guys; he knew that the 
dictator business couldn’t last long, so in- 
stead of breaking up the statue, he buried 
it deep in his yard in Holborn. To kid the 
Parliamentarians that he had done as he was 
told, he showed them broken bits of brass, 
and it wasn’t long before he was doing a 
mighty good business in knives with handles 
of ‘brass from the statue of Charles I.’ He sold 
hundreds of ’em to the Royalists, who kept 
them as sacred relics of their martyred King, 
and just as many to the Roundheads, who re- 
garded them as trophies of war. 

“Whether the old brass worker ever ran 
out of material for those handles, history 
doesn’t say, but after the country regained its 
sanity, and the rightful ruler was restored, he 
exhumed that statue and sold it back to the 
nation. It was placed where it is now, on a 
pedestal by Grinling Gibbons, in 1674.” 





Gruppe Landscapes 

A veteran of scores of European and Amer- 
ican exhibitions, Charles Gruppe is adding 
another to his long list of shows with a wide 
selection of canvases at the Barbizon-Plaza 
Galleries, New York, during January. Gruppe, 
known principally as a landscape painter, in- 
cludes several portraits and figure pieces, all 
done with the careful rendering of natural 
forms that is the keynote in his landscapes. 

While most of the canvases are very recent, 
one in the show, called October Afternoon, 
was painted more than 30 years ago, during 
the artist’s 22-year residence in Holland. From 
the Lowlands Gruppe brought back quantities 
of sketches which have supplied him with ma- 
terial for many of the latest pictures in the 
exhibition, Leidschendam being one. Among 
the American landscapes are picturesque 
glimpses of Gloucester and Rockport water- 
fronts, and an Early Morning Along Creek 
which is a misty, atmospheric bit of pasture- 
land in Massachusetts. 

Exhibiting with Mr. Gruppe is his daughter, 
Virginia, best known for her watercolors. 
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Haying—Mother Myrick: Hersert MEYER 


Color Carries Across the Wide Valley in Changing Chords 


Meyer of Vermont Shows New York His Latest 


EXPANSIVE VIEWS of green Vermont moun- 
tains and the valleys that nestle between them, 
and vigorous flower paintings that indicate a 
growing command of color, provide the out- 
standing oils in the exhibition by Herbert 
Meyer from Jan. 10 to 30 at the Macbeth Gal- 
leries, New York. 


The artist, who has lived and painted in 
Southern Vermont for more than a dozen 
years, knows his green mountains and the 
view, Haying—Mother Myrick will testify. In 
this airy, spacious landscape, the foreground 
field of light blond color carries across the 
wide valley in changing chords and travels up 
the distant slope of the affectionately-named 
mountain to culminate in a deep blue-green, as 
the stately form throws its maternal silhouette 
against a bright, clean-washed sky. There are 
similarly expansive views of other mountains, 
notably Haystack, in which the color travels 
for miles to a climactic note on the distant 
weighty peak. 

In the flower pieces the artist displays 
greater boldness and individuality than in 
previous shows. Rich orchestration of color is 
achieved in Hollyhock and Larkspur, com- 
prising a casual bowl of tall flowers thrown 
against a rich golden background, flecked at 
the base with fallen petals. Sharp and _ bril- 
liant is the still life, Various Fruits, while 
crisp and stingy is a small flower piece Zinnias 


in Blue Vase. In each of these subjects, land- 
scape and flowers, the artist is doing his most 
effective new work, more so than in the less 
coherent interiors with figures, of which there 
are two in the present show. 

Meyer, who is one of the leading figures in 
the Vermont group of artists who are com- 
ing into more prominence each year, is one 
of the founders of the annual summer show 
in Manchester. 





To Guide “American Group” 

The society that bears the humble yet sig- 
nificant title, An American Group, will be 
guided during the following year by Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi (president), Jack Markow (secre- 
tary), Algot Stenbery (treasurer), and the 
following members of the executive board: 
Francis Criss, William Gropper, Frederic 
Knight, Julian Levi, John Lonergan, Bruce 
Mitchell, and Elizabeth Olds. 

The Group’s first travelling exhibition, cir- 
culated by the American Federation of Arts, 
drew more than 150,000 visitors in 13 regions 
of the nation, and led to the formation of a 
second touring show. Dartmouth College will 
be the first to play host to the new exhibition, 
when it reaches Hanover early in January. 
The Group also plans to sponsor a compre- 
hensive members’ show that will coincide with 


the New York World’s Fair. 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK 
1 EAST 57th ST. 


BRUMMER 


55 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH ST. 


LONDON 
35 OLD BOND ST. 


GALLERY 
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UEST EXHIBITION 


ROBERT 


HENRI 


TODAY 


JANUARY 9 TO 28 
At the Fifth Avenue Galleries of 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
Fifth Avenue at 5ist St., New York 









Paintings by 


Jere Wickwire, ana. 


January 10-31 


PAUL 
REINHARDT GALLERIES 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 


THE DOWNTOWN G 


NEW PAINTINGS by 


CIKOVSKY 
KARFIOL 
MARIN 
O'KEEFFE 
SHEELER 
VARIAN 


Ceramics by WALTERS 
113 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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McCLEES GALLERIES 
1615 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Opening January 21st 


EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS 


AND OTHER PAINTINGS BY 


ARTUR HALMI 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN PORTRAIT PAINTER 





CONTEMPORARY 
AR T S. 38 w. 57th st., N. Y. 


PAINTINGS BY 


BERNICE CROSS 


Until January 14 


THE $5.00 to $50.00 CHRISTMAS BUDGET 
EXHIBITION EXTENDED TO JANUARY 7 






Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


E. & A. Silberman 


Galleries, Inc. 
PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


32 East 57 Street, New York 









THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


THE HOLIDAYS brought a lull in exhibitions 
but things will speed up in January. Because 
of the World’s Fair, which opens late in the 
Spring, the second part of the New York sea- 
son will be unusually long. In almost every 
other year New York drops art with such a 
dull thud about May 15 that one wonders 
whether it will ever again be picked up. Of 
course it is, the following October. 

Besides the art show—the contemporary 
one—at the World’s Fair grounds, all the 
museums are planning special exhibitions to 
run simultaneously (they won’t let us release 
news about them yet), and many of the gal- 
leries are planning to run regular two-week, 
winter-style exhibitions right into the Sum- 
mer. Whether or not there will be an old 
master exhibition comparable to the one sched- 
uled in San Francisco is not definite yet. A 
private syndicate in the city announced some 
time ago that it would hold one, but no fur- 
ther word has been forthcoming concerning 
the plan. 

All that is in the future. The current in- 
terest has centered around three or four large 
shows, notably the Glackens memorial and 
the Bauhaus exhibition. There were some 
lengthy and important verdicts handed down 
concerning Glacken’s paintings, carried else- 
where in this issue, and the Bauhaus show 
has a controversial angle which also appears 
on another page. 


The Coronation via Salisbury 

There were a number of shows over the 
holiday period that had unusual interest. Ar- 
thur Newton held a private view at his gal- 
lery of the official paintings of the coronation 
by Frank Salisbury when they were en route 
back to London from a display at the Ottawa 
National Gallery. A portrait of the King in 
his coronation robes was the largest and most 
imposing, but most spirited was a small study 
of the Coronation for the larger picture that 
was later reproduced all over the world. Be- 
cause of the nature of the event itself, things 
are fairly static in all of these paintings, but 
the small sketch had spirited color. 


Documents of Cubism 
The Julien Levy Gallery held an exhibition 
called “Documents of Cubism” which had, as 
is implied in the title, documentary interest, 
and brought attention to several front line 
advocates of the movement who failed to 


Johnny Cakehill—Old Lyme: Joun Pike 
Exhibited at Ferargil 





achieve lasting fame, as well as those who 
did. Among the former may be placed Maria 
Blanchard (more recently resurrected), Sur- 
vage, Herbin, Marcoussin, Ferat. To most of 
the critics, the paintings seemed dated. 


Probably a show called “Documents of Im- 
pressionism” could be assembled that would 
include as many one time giants in the im- 
pressionist movement who are now completely 
forgotten. An impressionist show at the French 
Art Galleries however includes only those 
who made good and consequently provides a 
more interesting exhibit. 


About Adelaide de Groot 


Comment on the new pictures by Adelaide 
de Groot, of which one was reproduced here 
last issue, was considerably varied. Emily Ge- 
nauer, World-Telegram critic found a few 
pictures at the Midtown Gallery evidencing 
growth since her last show but these were 
counterbalanced “by The Thinker and Central 
Park and several other pictures that are 
stiff, self-consciously primitive and inconse- 
quential.” The Herald Tribune critic, Carlyle 
Burrows, found a “new human sympathy” in 
her work. “A certain brooding quality, a 
poetical insight that gets to the heart of 
things, grave or gay,” was the quality noted 
by Melville Upton in the Sun, 


John Pike Scores 


One of the most spirited of the holiday ex- 
hibitors was John Pike, whose watercolor here 
reproduced was in his show at the Ferargil 
Galleries. Pike’s autobiographical foreword, 
a fast-moving account that carries from 1911 
to today and through several living-the-full- 
life episodes convinced the Sun critic that 
whatever else he may be, Pike is not soft. 
“He paints snow scenes with more success 
than anything else. He does them with plenty 
of breadth and assurance and full attention 
to dramatics,” noting, however, that there is 
room for developing the “touch.” 


“Pike has a turn of humor,” wrote Howard 
Devree in the Times, “as in the paper of a 
dilapidated horse and cart beside a raging 
stream; and he turns to the illustrative-pic- 
turesque, as in the tropical moonlight sere- 
nade. In a foreword to his catalogue he prom- 
ises India as his next hunting ground; and, 
if the products of that trip are as spirited and 
infectious as the work he is now showing 
we shall look forward to them with keen 
anticipation.” 


McClellan Impresses 

The show of drawings and prints by John 
McClellan at the Grant Studios proved to be 
one of the highlights of the month, so im- 
pressed were the critics at the work of this 
young Woodstock artist. “Some of the most 
technically expert portrait and figure draw- 
ings that I have seen in a long time,” wrote 
Howard Devree in the Times. He sometimes 
achieves, continued the critic, “an almost sil- 
ver-point effect in his work; again, in both 
drawings and lithographs, he presents work 
of powerful draftsmanship. This is really ex- 
citing stuff.” (McClellan’s Quarryman was re- 
produced last issue, page 31.) 


The suggestion of silver-point technique was 
noticed by Melville Upton, Sun critic, who 
was equally impressed with McClellan’s work. 
“He is a vigorous and accomplished drafts- 
man of the figure,” wrote Upton, remarking 
upon the wide range of effects the artist gets 
and adding that “his lithographs are equally 
fine in, like the rest, their rather academic 
way.” 
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Marble and Stone: Luic1 Lucion1 
On View at Ferargil Gallery 


Theme Contrasts 


A show with contrasts is that of Lena 
Gurr’s at the A.C.A. Gallery, the artist’s 
second one-man show. Several of the can- 
vases are concerned, and moodily so, with 
the current international strife, with the plight 
of the Jews and the Chinese and the civilian 
populace in bombed areas. Rich colored and 
low keyed are these. 

In sunny contrast are several winter scenes 
in which the new fallen snow is bathed in 
light or is damp as is Snowy Vistas, which 
was reproduced in THe Art Dicest, Feb. 1, 
1937, when it won the Tucker prize at the 
National Women’s annual. Also on the sunny 
side are such canvases as the one reproduced, 
On the Bridge, with light playing over the 
massive bridge supports and its yawning per- 
spective. 


A Religious Painter 


A modern painter of religious subjects is 
Jean Decker whose work has just been shown 
at the Passedoit Gallery. This young Okla- 
homa artist, who studied with and shows some 
of the influence of Jean Charlot, organizes 
her subject, according to Carlyle Burrows, 
of the Herald Tribune, “in the manner of the 
Italian, recapturing some of their simplicity 
in style, while painting them crisply in thin 
and decorative colors.” 

“At the present stage of her development,” 
continues Burrows, “Miss Decker’s preoccu- 
pation is pre-eminently with the intellectual 
problems of her art—the deeper emotional 
possibilities usually associated with the sub- 
ject being relatively untouched.” 

Noting a mural quality suggestive of Char- 
lot (who wrote the catalogue foreword), Miss 
Genauer of the World Telegram added: 

Forms are also stylized to make them fit 
into a strong rhythmic design.” 


Dithyrambics 


The dithyrambic school of literature, whose 
leading exponent is Henry Miller (??), has 
hailed the current exhibitor at the Julien Levy 
Gallery—Abraham Rattner—as the first one to 
give complete expression of “senory realism 
that gives new dimensions to modern art.” In 
his paintings, Rattner attempts to express all 
qualities that affect the senses: weight, sound, 
texture, space, and the manifold other quali- 
ties that reach the five senses. He attempts 
to express love, fear, hate, joy, passion and 
desire, and to create a new art form in do- 
ing so. 

This is a large order. From photographs 
of them, the paintings appear abstract and 
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complex and probably dependent largely upon 
color, A full report will be given next issue. 
Meanwhile, it may be observed that Rattner 
has achieved considerable recognition in 
France (he is an American) and is repre- 
sented in the Jeu de Paume, the Lambert 
Fund at the Pennsylvania Academy, and the 
Kansas City Museum. 


Panorama 


The January pick-up in the art schedule 
includes new shows by Luigi Lucioni, one of 
whose paintings at his Ferargil Galleries dis- 
play is reproduced here, important water- 
color shows at Midtown Galleries (Jacob 
Getlar Smith) and at Carroll Carstairs (Henry 
Botkin), a Gauguin show at Bignou Gal- 
leries, Japanese prints at Yamanaka’s, and 
many others, most of which open immediate- 
ly after the New Year. 

Those tense moments spent in a doctor’s 
reception room are considerably relieved at 
the office of one 57th Street physician, Dr. 
Harry H. Shapiro, 4 West 57th St. Dr. Sha- 
piro has a collection of paintings and prints 
by living American artists in his office that 
would truly be the envy of some American 
museums. More than 100 works are on ex- 
hibit there. 

Bernice Cross, the exhibitor at Contempo- 
rary Arts, scheduled her current show some 
time ago. She held an exhibit just ahead of 
this one at the Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
Washington, and planned to move the whole 
group to New York at the closing. So far 
so good, but Miss Cross figured one thing 
wrong: sales. She sold all but four in Wash- 
ington. The result is that the present ex- 
hibit, after much frantic telephoning and let- 
ter writing, is largely a loan display. 

A memorial show of work by Durr Freed- 
ley, who died last March, is on view at the 
Walker Galleries. The former head of the 
department of decorative arts in the Metro- 
politan Museum, who later turned to portrait 
and mural painting, is represented by a score 
of canvases of which half have been loaned. 

There is a large children’s art exhibit on 
view at the Federal Art Project Gallery 
which Jerome Klein of the Post calls the 
best yet offered in the city. “These children 
face the facts,” wrote Klein, impressed with 
their reservoirs of talent. 

An impressive and very large sculpture ex- 
hibition, beginning Jan. 7, is promised by 
the United American Artists, a unionized 
group containing many well known members. 
The show will be held at the New School. 


On the Bridge: Lena Gurr 
On View at A.C.A. Gallery 








Recent Works 
by 
CHARLES 


BURCHFIELD 


During January 


FRANK REHN GALLERY 
683 (Fifth Ave. (bet. 53rd & 54th Sts.) 
NEW YORK 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


> 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


> 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


SCHAEFFER 
GALLERIES 


OLD MASTERS 


61 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 


Paintings by 


CAROLINE MARTIN 


January 4-16 


MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 
9 East 57th Street, New York City 


PAINTINGS 


HILDA KATZ 


Until January 7 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130 WEST 57th STREET 


JACOB HIRSCH'S 
"LITTLE MUSEUM" 


30 West 54th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Exhibition of West Indian 
and Floridian Scenes by 


HILDEGARDE HAMILTON 


in the Barbizon for Women, corner 
East 63rd St. and Lexington Ave. 
Through Thursday, January 5 
Open 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Artist’s Studio at 38 Gramercy Park 





Tue Art Dicest is a national advertising 
medium for American art galleries. Advertis- 
ing is charged for at the rate of $7 per inch. 
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Copperhill: Lamar Dopp (Georgia) 


Visitors May See This Painting at New York World’s Fair 


New York Fair Holds First Regional Preview 


Tue Vircinia Museum is the scene of the 
first large preview exhibition held in connec- 
tion with the exhibition of American con- 
temporary art for the New York World’s Fair. 
The exhibition, which represents nine South- 
ern states, contains 139 paintings, sculptures 
and prints selected by jury from 501 pieces 
submitted. Following the close of the Rich- 
mond show on Jan. 20, a smaller group will 
be chosen from among the exhibits to be 
placed in the New York exhibition, scheduled 
to open April 30. Other regional previews will 
be held at the Denver Art Museum (opening 
Jan. 4) and at the Kansas City Art Institute 
(opening Feb. 4). 

The Southern exhibition was juried by 


View of Mount Antone 


LANDSCAPES OF VERMONT 


Still Life and Portrait Studies 


HERBERT MEYER 


on exhibition 


JANUARY 10th - 30th 


1939 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


11 EAST 57th STREET - 





NEW YORK CITY 


Thomas C. Colt, Jr., director of the Virginia 
Museum, as chairman; Edmund Archer, asso- 
ciate curator of the Whitney Museum; Lamar 
Dodd, artist-in-residence at the University of 
Georgia; J. J. Lankes, noted wood block art- 
ist and associate professor of art at Wells 
College; Arthur Lee, sculptor; Henry Varnum 
Poor, mural and easel painter. Thomas C. 
Parker, assistant national director of the 
W. P. A. Federal Art Project, acted as con- 
sultant. 

The large number of entries is indicative 
of the great interest the democratically de- 
signed and heavily juried New York exhibi- 
tion has aroused all over the country. Of 
the nine states represented, Virginia has the 


EXHIBITION: THURSDAY, JANUARY 
CONTINUING DAILY UNTIL TIME OF SALE 


INCLUDING SUNDAY, JANUARY 


largest number of exhibits, 43. “This is occa- 
sioned by the fact,” said Mr. Colt, “that more 
than one-third of the submitted works were 
by Virginians, 196 out of 501. Georgia ranks 
next with 25 works accepted out of 59 sub- 
mitted. Other states, in order, are: Alabama, 
14 out of 40; North Carolina, 12 out of 45; 
Kentucky, 10 out of 27; Mississippi, 6 out of 
23; West Virginia, 6 out of 21.” 


The expected type of regional subject mat- 
ter did not materialize in the Virginia show, 
according to Mr. Colt after surveying the 
portraits, still life studies and landscapes. 
Questioned about regionalism in American 
art, Mr. Colt replied that regionalism did not 
define anything specific in contemporary art, 
and that it was a superficial term which at 
best could apply to subject matter. He added 
that all good painting springs from the same 
source and that “is the source of the artist’s 
original training and experience, which is usu- 
ally obtained near the Eastern seaboard.” La- 
mar Dodd’s entry was cited as an example 
of “an industrial mountain landscape which 
might be painted in any mining country, a 
painting rich in paint quality.” 

Among other exhibits are Edmund Archer’s 
solidly painted Whitney Museum picture, Or- 
gandie Collar, a portrait of a Negress; the 
Share Cropper by Marie Hull; Somnolent 
Afternoon by Karl Wolfe, Mississippi; the 
bronze torso of Martha by Harold Cash; 
two landscapes by Laura Coleman; a portrait 
by Theresa Pollak; a landscape by J. Pope 
Jones; the woodcut Spring Will Come Again 
by J. J. Lankes; the lithograph of Stoney 
Mill, Virginia by Carson Davenport; and the 
three-color lithograph entitled W. P. A. in 
Kanawha by Mary Leonard Gates. 

The committee’s final selection will be an- 
nounced in the Feb. 1 issue of THE ArT 
Dicest. 


THE ERNEST STURM 
COLLECTION 


FINE HISTORICAL & LITERARY 
AUTOGRAPHS 


FIRST EDITIONS 


SETS IN FINE BINDINGS 


THE PROPERTY OF 


MRS. ERNEST STURM 


SOLD BY HER ORDER 


SALE: THURSDAY & FRIDAY EVENINGS 
JANUARY 


19th and 20th 


At 8 P. M. 
12th 


From 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


15th 
From 2 P. M. to 5 P. M. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59TH STREET ° 


NEW YORK 
Auctioneers: 


E. P. & W. H. O'Reilly 
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is broad and generalized. The head and atti- 
tude of the Virgin express a deep, relaxing, 
realization of her destiny and her Child’s. 
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Madonna and Child: Frencu, 
ScHoot or Troyes (Ca. 1475) 


A Detente Madonna 


Tue DeTENTE MOVEMENT in French art at 
the end of the Gothic period, a curiously emo- 
tional style that was snuffed completely out 
by the onrushing Italian Renaissance, is rep- 
resented in the latest sculpture acquisition at 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kansas 
City. 

, The sculpture, a limestone Madonna and 
Child, three feet in height and remarkably 
well preserved, has been identified as coming 
from one of the ateliers of Troyes about 1475. 

} It was acquired through Dr. Jacob Hirsch and 

Was previously in a castle near Gisors in the 

neighborhood of Rouen. 


The breakdown of the Middle Ages resulted 
in art as in life in a sudden burst of natural- 
ism and realism that can be traced in the 

i course of sculpture as it can be in the course 
) of religion. The hieratic, architecturally-braced 
sculpture of the 13th century-in France, the 
art of the Gothic portals, gave way in the 
next two centuries to individual freedom. The 
carved saints of the Franco-Flemish style 
stooped, twisted, and leaned in their portals 
“to conquer” realism and finally they came 
off the portals entirely. 

In the Champagne district, however, in the 
latter 15th century, the rise of Individualism 
took a profoundly emotional turn that has 
been termed “détente” by the French art his- 
torians. Instead of naturalism for its own sake, 
the sculptors of Troyes and other centers of 
this style attempted to express personal emo- 
tion and pathos, favoring generally the most 
pathetic subjects in the cycle of Christ’s pas- 
sion: the entombment and the pieta—the dé- 
tente moment in the world’s greatest drama. 

The Nelson Gallery’s Madonna and Child, 
though it concerns a more cheerful moment 
in the life of both Mary and Jesus, achieves 
a remarkable “content” and lyric grace and 
the winsomeness that characterize the style. 
The handling of the figures and the drapery 
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The Détente was the last moment in the 
flickering life of Gothic art; the moment be- 
fore “significant form” under the aegis of 
Renaissance art was to break upon a changed, 
modern world. It had something only negro 
spirituals have in the present day. 
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Tang With Luminous Glow 


Elizabeth Piutti-Barth, known primarily as 
a portraitist, emerged as a painter of still 
lifes in her exhibition during the last half of 
December at the Schneider-Gabriel Galleries, 
New York. Using mostly Oriental and Italian 
Renaissance objects for her compositions, this 
New England artist was likened to Harry 
Watrous and to Hovsep Pushman by the New 
York critics—much as the Boston critics had 
done when she showed her canvases last year 
at the Vose Galleries. 

Tang horsemen, court dancers and Kwan 
Yin figurines are favorite subjects. These she 
paints with excellent taste and with “sensitive 
appreciation of her material, somewhat after 
the manner of Hovsep Pushman,” wrote Car- 
lyle Burrows of the New York Herald Tribune. 
“Set against rich colored backgrounds, in a 
subdued light, the work,” he added, “has 


luminous glow and exquisite tone shading.” 


Public Sale 
Thursday 


January 19 
at 8:15 p. m. 


VALUABLE 
PAINTINGS 


OLD MASTERS 


BRITISH AND FRENCH 
XVIII CENTURY EXAMPLES 


WORKS OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 











Le Corbusier Returns 


Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, the Swiss mod- 
ernist who began his career as an abstract 
painter, but who found the public demanding 
abstract buildings from him more than paint- 
ings (and then became Le Corbusier, the 
architect), is back at the brush again. The 
artist’s first exhibition in many years was held 
last summer at Zurich and last month at 
Ballay and Carré, Paris. 

In his exhibition at the latter gallery were 
a score of oils dated from 1920, while Le 
Corbusier and Ozenfant were developing pur- 
ism, to the present year, in which the artist- 
architect is introducing elements of landscape 
and the human figure into his abstract com- 
positions. In fact, like his friends, Leger, Pi- 
casso and others, he is bringing back the very 
representational elements once so reviled by 
all modernists. 








Portraits by Raeburn and 
Hoppner; a self-portrait by 
Angelica Kauffmann. A 
notable group of Barbizon 
School paintings. 


A “porthole” portrait of 
Washington by Rembrandt 
Peale; The City, by Ed- 
ward Hopper; and can- 
vases by Rockwell Kent, 
Childe Hassam, Ernest 
Lawson are included. 


Property of the Estate of 


ANNIE L. BENJAMIN 
AND OF 
OTHER COLLECTORS 


* 
Exhibition from 
Saturday 


January 14 
Weekdays—? to 5:30 
Sunday—2 to 5 


Athlete en Rouge: Le Corsuster (1938) 





Illustrated Catalogue 
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Commodore Barry: Gicpert Stuart (In Barry Sale) 


Stuart Features American-Anderson Sale 


Co.ttectors of Americana and _ historians 
of the Revolutionary era will find many items 
of interest among the Barry memorabilia that 
will go on exhibition Jan. 14 at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries in New 
York. Of outstanding importance in this sale, 
which will take place Jan. 21, is a Gilbert 
Stuart portrait of Commodore John Barry 
which has been in the Barry family since its 
execution. Known since 1813 as “Father” of 
the U. S. Navy, Barry, commissioned by Con- 
gress in 1775 to supervise the outfitting of 
four vessels, launched and equipped the first 
vessel of the American Navy. Besides his gal- 
lant exploits with the Lexington, the Raleigh, 
the Alliance and the frigate United States, the 
Commodore was noted for his supervision of 
the training of large numbers of men for this 
country’s new navy. 

In the same sale is a miniature of John Paul 
Jones by John Singleton Copley. Jones, whose 
first commission was under Barry’s command, 
presented the miniature to his superior, thus 
making the miniature a unique link between 
the “Founder” and the “Father” of the Navy. 


Furniture and Watches 


Another sale at American Art-Anderson, 
scheduled for Jan. 7, offers American, Eng- 
lish and Continental furniture and decorations, 
Oriental rugs, miniatures, and a large selec- 
tion of watches. Among the 18th and 19th 
century time pieces are examples of English, 
Viennese and Parisian workmanship. 

Among the miniature portraits on ivory are 
one of a young lady by Amélie Daubigny 
(French, 1796-1861), who received the gold 
medal award at the Paris Salon in 1834; a 
portrait of Empress Caroline of Naples, sis- 
ter of Napoleon I, by Algerien Dun (Flem- 
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ish, early 19th century) whose miniatures are 
quite rare; and a portrait of a nobleman by 
Jacques Louis Comte, 19th century Swiss art- 
ist. 

Numerous lots of jewelry, including an East 
Indian bracelet and an East Indian necklace 
set with rose diamonds, rubies and emeralds, 
complete the offerings at this American Art- 
Anderson sale. 


‘Auction Calendar 


Jan. 4 & 5, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries; 
Kipling library of A. Dorian Otvos and library 
of Carl A. Baumann. Now on exhibition. 

Jan. 5, 6 & 7, Thursday evening; Friday & Satur- 
day afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries, Part 4 
of William Randolph Hearst Collection: English 
silver; 17th-19th century paintings, English & 
French furniture; Chinese porcelains. Now on 
exhibition. 

Jan. 5, 6 & 7, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Plaza Art Gallery; property of F. 
Colburn Pinkham: furniture & decorations. On 
exhibition from Jan. 3. 

Jan. 7, Saturday afternoon, American-Anderson 
Galleries; from collection of Baroness Nikolas 
Korff and estate of Louise deR. Campbell: Amer- 
ican and European furniture & decorations; 
Oriental rugs, miniatures & jewelry; from col- 
lection of Mrs. Alice Kneeland Munroe: 18th & 
19th century watches. Now on exhibition. 

Jan. 11 & 12, Wednesday & Thursday evenings, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; part 5 of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst collection: autograph letters & 
documents of famous Americans; first editions. 
illuminated manuscripts; original drawings & 
fine art. On exhibition from Jan. 7. 

Jan. 12, 13 & 14, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Plaza Art Gallery; from the estate 
of Daniell Ernest Martell and others: furni- 
ture, decorations. On exhibition from Jan. 9. 

Jan, 13, Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
property of Dwight C. Harris, Mrs. Alfred 
Hawes and estate of Annie E. McCann: Chinese 
porcelains and jades; Japanese lacquers. On ex- 
hibition from Jan. 7. 

Jan. 14, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; property of Ella Parsons, Mrs. Sydney 
Wood and estate of Edwin Isham: early Amer- 
ican furniture and decorations. On exhibition 


~ 


from Jan. 7. 

Jan. 18, Wednesday evening, Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies; collection of the late General George R. 
Dyer: Lincolniana, autographs of Signers and 
of Presidents of U. S.; early American and 
European military & historical books. On ex- 
hibition from Jan. 14. 

Jan. 19, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
estates of Annie L. Benjamin and Charles Philip 
Beebe: American paintings; 18th century Brit- 
ish portraits, 18th-19th century French can- 
vases including Barbizon masters. On exhibition 
from Jan, 14. 

Jan. 19 & 20, Thursday & Friday evenings, 
Plaza Art Gallery; collection of Ernest Sturm: 
historical and literary autographs & first edi- 
tions. On exhibition from Jan. 12. 

Jan. 20 & 21, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: from estates of Emily 
F. Griggs, Annie L. Benjamin and Mrs. Annie 
C. McCann: English & French 17th-18th cen- 
tury furniture; Italian Renaissance & Oriental 
rugs; paintings. On exhibition from Jan. 14. 

Jan. 21, Saturday afternoon, American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries; from estate of Eliza- 
beth Barry Hepburn: Gilbert Stuart's portrait 
of Commodore John Barry and other articles 
pertaining to Barry, including a tankard by 
John Aitken; from other owners: George Wash- 
ington’s traveling boot box, hooked rugs, etc. 
On exhibition from Jan. 14. 








Late Prices from the Auction Mart 


\' 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if announced), 








and the price. AAAA means American Art Association-Anderson Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet. 
inti Currier & Ives: A Rising Family (Plaza, 

Paintings > . * Ps GE. TEED | arosertncstcsnaiscessionsasvencucsontinds 310 

Milbert, J.: New York City, View of Pro- 
vost and Chapel Streets (P-B, Hewitt) ; : 

Museum of City of New York sc... $1,000 Furniture, Tapestries, ete. 

American: View of New York After the Chippendale; carved walnut highboy (P-B, 
Great Fire (P-B, Hewitt) Museum of City SNES ib aacwndsaarecudeiaretinecdives sc oeububsecoiaas 1,600 
IU ES iia es seckitiskivesans 700  #American; mahogany slant-front desk (P-B, 

Audubon, John: Nuthatch Sitia Carolinen- Hearst) cSniabelestatéhisvtmabcegianlmienbaneteatdeveioaated 1,750 
sis (P-B, Hewitt) Kennedy & Co. .......... 1,700 Chippendale; carved mahogany chest-on- 

Sharples, James: Cornelius Ten Broeck I Cr, OED © Sc peseckeccnekcnseiseserstuacancs 2,200 
Rs: MMNUIED © crmniicarcknchacntososednonpiaseoslicie 850  Hepplewhite; mahogany butler’s secretary 

Zoffany, Johann: Conversation Piece (P-B, a ND nod iat a cadddavochaguacaceuuoes 3,050 
IN, IND aegis nrnbiinncxseascSetvnineeincibebeanss 1,050 Storr, Paul: Geo. III silver tea service 

Sargent, John S.: Johannes Wolff (P-B, (1810), (AAAA, Sturgis, et al) Leo El- 
NY COND ee ee 1,000 SE Fe Fin chacecetnaddetidinvannitzectsticmingenioescea 500 

Savonnerie; carpet (AAAA, Sturgis, et al).. 525 

Prints Tabriz; rug (AAAA, Sturgis, et al) ............ 490 

Currier & Ives: The Life of a Hunter, A . 

Tight Fix (P-B, Huey, et al) ssc.csssses.+: $2,300 Rare Books & Manuscripts 

Currier & Ives: The American National Wehanownowit: Indian land deed to foun- 
Game of Base Bali (P-B, Huey, et al) ders of Exeter, N. H. (P-B, Hearst) 

Eh SONI: -“aeticincpnchapremeseDudbinbbchsiessusnnctine 525 Exeter Historical Society .....0..........ccccee000 $1,550 

Gould, John: The Birds of Asia (P-B, Huey, Poe: unsigned autograph manuscript of Eu- 
et al) Rudolf Lesh Fine Arts, Inc. ........ 500 lalie (P-B, Hearst) James F. Drake, Inc. 2,300 

Prevost *J. L.: Botanical Studies, (P-B, Gwinnett, Button: autograph by this Signer 
Huey, et al) Kennedy & Co. ................ 550 from Georgia (P-B, Hearst) .................... 7,500 

Audubon, J. J.: The Birds of America (P-B, Washington: historical letter from Valley 
Huey, et al) Frederic R. Cole ................ 400 Forge written to Richard Henry Lee (P- 


Currier & Ives: The Grand Drive, Centrai 

Park, New York (Plaza, Moore, et al)....$§ 525 
Currier & Ives: Winter in the Country. The 

Old Grist Mill (Plaza, Moore, et al) ........ 615 
Currier & Ives: Husking (Plaza, Moore, 

et al) 


B, Hearst) Geo. A. Baker & Co. ............. 2,600 
Poe: first ed. Tamerlane, Boston, 1827 

(AAAA, Dunbar, et al) James F. Drake 4,300 
Rice: autograph ms. of Mrs. Wiggs of the 

Cabbage Patch (AAAA, Dunbar, et al) 

BS. A. GB. WT. ROCCO Biccssscicscvcspatestste 400 
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One of the important events of the January 
auction calendar is the three-day sale of Part 
IV of the Hearst Collection, scheduled for the 
5th, 6th and 7th of the month at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, New York. Besides important 
examples of historic English silver, many 
noted canvases and a wide variety of period 
furniture pieces will be offered. 


One of the outstanding portraits is Jean 
Baptiste Greuze’s canvas of Louis XVII, As 
Dauphin, painted about 1791 and at one time 
in the collection of Emperor Napoleon III, 
housed in the Palais des Tuileries in Paris. 
The second son of Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette, the Dauphin is one of history’s mys- 
tery figures, the date or manner of his death 
not yet having been established. So great was 
the interest in this tragic boy that after 1905 
a magazine devoted to the historic problems 
surrounding his disappearance was published 
monthly in Paris. 

The first president of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, is represented by two 
portraits, one of Mrs. Baldwin and the other, 
a full length figure, of Lady Frances Warren. 
Both have been described in authoritative vol- 
umes on Reynolds. 

Among the many French pictures are a 
sturdy Fontainebleau landscape by Diaz de la 
Pena, a view on the Loire by Daubigny, The 
Embarkation of Louis XIV by Eugene Isabey, 
Francois Boucher’s Le Moulin de Charenton, 
the fine La Toilette de Venus and another 
figure piece by Henri Fantin-Latour, and a 
Venetian Scene by Felix Ziem. Thomas 
Sully, Thomas Gainsborough, Sir Peter Lely, 
and Sir William Beechey are other art- 
ists whose works will be offered on the first 
day of the sale. 

The two following sessions bring to the 


Louis XVII, As Dauphin: Grevze 


Fine Paintings from the Hearst Collection 


auctioneer’s stand an imposing array of porce- 
lains, a selection of Oriental rugs, including 
a Persian millefleurs palace carpet, and a 
collection of important examples of English 
furniture dating from the reign of Henry 
VIII to that of George III. 

Probably the most notable work of armorial 
furniture in the history of English cabinet- 
making—a Henry VIII Gothic cabinet by 
John Wynne—will be offered along with sev- 
eral pieces of Elizabethan oak furniture includ- 
ing a wainscot chair, a library table and a 
number of court cupboards. Other items of 
note are a Charles II walnut tall-case clock 
made by Johannes Fromanteel about 1680, a 
William and Mary inlaid walnut and crimson 
velvet suite, a George I claw-foot settee, and a 
Chippendale mahogany commode of the rare 
“Director” type. 

The French furniture group comprises im- 
portant examples from the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, notably a Louis XV commode executed 
by C. C. Saunier in inlaid acajou and tulip- 
wood, and a pair of marquetry corner cabinets 
of the same period, formerly in the collection 
of Princess Paley in St. Petersburg. 





Neuhaus Writes of Keith 

Commemorating the centennial of William 
Keith’s birth, a biography of the famed por- 
trayer of California landscapes has been is- 
sued by the University of California Press, 
the work of Eugen Neuhaus, professor of art 
at the university. Neuhaus, coming to America 
in 1904, rented a studio opposite Keith’s house 
on Pine Street, San Francisco, and writes as 
an old friend as he reconstructs the career 
of one of the West’s most famous artists. The 
book is illustrated with 12 reproductions of 
Keith’s best known California scenes. 


Once Owned by Napoleon III, Now Being Sold by Hearst 
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Gilbert Stuart’s Portrait of 
COMMODORE JOHN BARRY 
Father of the American Navy 


Exhibition from Saturday, 
January 14 


The Barry-Hayes Family 
Collection of 


Commodore Barry Relics 


Including Gilbert Stuart's Superb 
Portrait of Commodore Barry 


Property of the Estate of 


Elizabeth Barry Hepburn 


Sold by Order of the Trustees 
BARRY HAYES HEPBURN 
& EARLE HEPBURN 


With other important historical Americana, the 
property of several owners, sold by their order, 
including George Washington’s mahogany trav- 
eling boot box and his silver seal, also Oriental 
Lowestoft, decorative and historical table porce- 
lain, historical blue Staffordshire, and mahogany 
and walnut furniture of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. 


PUBLIC SALE BY AUCTION 
Saturday, January 21, al2 p.m. 


AMERICAN 


art associalion 


ANDERSON 


galleries - inc 
[MILTON B. LOGAN, President] 
30 East 57th Street » New York 
Sales by A. N. Bade and E. H. L. Thompson 






United 
American Sculptors 
FIRST ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


Beginning January 7 
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The Middle Class: EvizasetH Owns (Lithograph) 
Picked by Five Artists as “Best” Among 650 Prints 


Gloom at Its Ghastliest in Print Annual 


Tuose who feel that political propaganda 
clothed in the limited editions of printmaking 
is an example of misplaced confidence and 
wasted horse-power, may find strong confirma- 
tion in Dorothy Grafly’s forthright condemna- 
tion of the annual salon of American prints at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance—and, particu- 
larly, its $75 first prize winner, The Middle 
Class, a propaganda lithograph by Elizabeth 
Olds. “They are not Daumiers,” seems to be 
the thread of Miss Grafly’s criticism in the 
Philadelphia Record, member of the J. David 
Stern newspaper chain, whose New York crit- 
ic, Jerome Klein of the Post, is the most 
eloquent defender of “social-conscious” art. 

“Tt is a strange show,” writes Miss Grafly, 
“monotonously black (due in part to the pre- 
dominance of lithographs) and with a cham- 
ber of horrors in which the hanging commit- 
tee, blessed with more humor than the jury 
of selection, has concentrated the lame, the 
halt and the blind. 

“One sequence is irresistible—the hanging 
of Carl Hoeckner’s The Homecoming, 1918, 
presenting the onward march of the war- 
maimed, between Alexander Van Jost’s Danse 
Macabre, in which a skeleton fiddles to dead 
bodies, and Sid Gotcliffe’s Hope, with the lady 
still standing, but none too comfortably, atop 
a shabby building.” 

Leaving the “chamber of horrors,” the crit- 
ic found the exhibition’s real theme song “in 
Maxine Seelbinder’s scrawny tragedy of the 
slums, Why Are We Here. It is a question one 
may ask about many of the prints in the 
show. 

“Why, then, are they there? So harmonious 
is the gloom that it gives the impression of 
having been induced by a one-man exhibition; 







ETCHINGS AND 
LITHOGRAPHS 


38 E. 57th ST. 





KLEEMANN GALLERIES 
By WHISTLER 





yet the jury comprised five excellent artists, 
Alice Murphy, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Adolph Dehn, 
Harry Sternberg and Earle Miller. 

Warming to her subject, Miss Grafly con- 
tinues: “If, in the past, artists have isolated 
themselves from life, their coming-out party 
has been of that ultra-violent type that psy- 
chologists might brand as the inevitable after- 
math of repression.” At that point the critic 
noted the first ray of light to break the en- 
veloping gloom of 1938 America: “So few are 
the quietly conceived prints that three shine 
like beacons in a nightmare—Reflections at 
Finchingfield, by John Taylor Arms; a New 
England fishing village, by Stow Wengenroth; 
and Paul Landacre’s Allegro.” 

Upon the Elizabeth Olds winner then fell 
the full force of Miss Grafly’s vigorous pen: 
“Otherwise, it is a wretched world, and to 
cinch the thesis the jury awarded to an out- 
and-out propaganda picture, The Middle Class 
by Elizabeth Olds, the first prize. Perhaps, in 
the field of prints, we have come to the time 
when there must be differentiation between 
journalistic cartoon and a deeper art experi- 
ence. What we forget is that Goya and Dau- 
mier, effective social commentators of the 
past, owe their greatness less to subject mat- 
ter than to imaginative vigor and technical 
mastery. 

“The Middle Class can lay claim to distine- 
tion on neither count. 

“Couched in the favored modern art phrase- 
ology of the lithograph, it reiterates, with a 
crude force, but without strength of draughts- 
manship, a thought that is growing frayed 
around the edges—the exploitation of the mid- 
dle class. 


“Fenced around, these poor unfortunates, 


NEW YORK 





professionals and white-collar workers, are be- 
ing preached to and robbed; but while, on 
one side an agitator offers them dark glasses, 
as he waves a swastika and an American flag 
(yes, it is as crude as that), on the other a 
few desperate souls are climbing over the en- 
closure to join the masses beyond the fence.” 

Swinging from the specific to the gener- 
al, Miss Grafly termed it “an exhibition of 
wrecks, human, architectural and landscape, 
unalleviated by even so much as a spark of 
humor. 

“And what does it tell of the state of Amer- 
ican art? Putting aside, for the moment, the 
feeling that this is not even a fair cross-sec- 
tion of what the American print-maker is 
thinking and producing, the show prates of 
sheep-like artists ready to follow the latest 
craze, whether it be for the School-of-Paris, 
or for social comment. 

“The cloying reiteration of thought expressed 
in this aggregate of prints reveals less a tre- 
mendous conviction on the part of American 
art than the imitative agility of the average 
American artist. Truly, he will tie himself in- 
to knots trying to say what already has been 
said. For the present, at least, he is mistaking 
violence for vigor of expression; crudity for 
strength.” 





1000 Years of Calligraphy 


Calligraphy, valued by the Orient as one 
of the graphic arts, is traced through more 
than a thousand years of its development in 
the exhibition of oriental manuscripts and 
art being sponsored by Columbia University 
until March 15. The calligraphy exhibits 
cover the field from geometric Kufic hand- 
writing as practiced in the 7th century to the 
scimitar-like form of modern Persian. 

Exceeding 200 items, the collection includes 
two specimens of Chinese block printing which 
antedated the Gutenberg Bible by five cen- 
turies, and one of the smallest known copies 
of the Koran, containing microscopic writing 
that can be read only with a powerful magni- 
fying glass. 





Blake Woodcuts Sold 


After a century of private ownership, the 
only wood-blocks Blake ever cut were pur- 
chased last month at Christie’s in London by 
the National Art-Collections Fund for pres- 
entation to one of England’s national collec- 
tions. Numbering 17 wood-blocks, the set, 
executed between 1820 and 1821 to illustrate 
the first eclogue of Dr. R. J. Thornton’s Pas- 
torals of Virgil, brought $2,520. The nation 
also bought Blake’s pencil drawing of a man, 
probably St. John in Patmos, for $787. 

Another Blake drawing in the same sale, 
his The Infant Christ praying with Angels, 
was purchased by Messrs. Colnaghi for $3,150. 





Etching Annual a Success 

The annual exhibition of the Society of 
American Etchers closed Dec. 25, after at- 
tracting a large attendance and a gratifying 
number of buyers. Among the artists whose 
prints found new owners were John Taylor 
Arms, Paul F. Berdanier, J. E. Costigan, H. 
L. Doolittle, Albert E. Flanagan, Charles E. 
Heil, Eugene Higgins, Irwin D. Hoffman, Earl 
Horter, Martin Lewis, Luigi Lucioni, William 
C. McNulty, Thomas W. Nason, Louis C. Re- 
senberg, Margery Ryerson, Albert Sterner and 
Konrad F. Wittman. 
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The Two Doorways: James A. McNett WHISTLER - 
Etching from First Venetian Set 


Whistler as Master of the Etching Needle 


AMONG LAST CENTURY Americans whose art 
won international acclaim, James A. McNeill 
Whistler ranks high both as a painter and as 
an etcher. His etchings, reflecting an interna- 
tional viewpoint and an absorption with tech- 
nical perfection, mark the progressive steps of 
his career, which may be studied during the 
month of January in the exhibition of his 
prints at the Kleemann Galleries, New York. 


Comprehensive in its scope, the Kleemann 
show includes several etchings that made up 
The French Set, published in 1858 when the 
artist, already an expatriate, was 24 years old. 
His next plates pictured, with accuracy, fa- 
mous landmarks and scenes of London, the 
city that claimed most of his turbulent and 
productive years. People also were subjects, 
as may be seen in Drouet, Becquet, and Bibi 
Lalouette which are among the best portrait 
prints on exhibition. 


After these works, Whistler’s style under- 
went change and was constantly refined. He 
ceased to portray scenes in a wealth of de- 
tail, and turned more to capturing a mood, 
to catching an impression in which only es- 
sentials were retained. In this he was like 
the French Impressionists, but where they 
strove for greater reality through scientific 
study of light, Whistler’s goal was a decora- 
tive, poetic impression. His earliest works in 
this manner, published in 1880 as the first 
Venice set, included The Palaces, The Two 
Doorways, and Nocturne, which represent this 
phase in the current exhibition, as The Gar- 
den, Upright, Venice and Nocturne—Furnace 
represent the Venetian set he brought out six 
years later. Noted for their excellent print- 
ing, these delicately handled atmospheric 
Pieces reveal the artist’s love of his environ- 
ment, a love which inspired him to write: 
“... the wayfarer hastens home; the work- 
ing man and the cultured one, the wise man 
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and the one of pleasure, cease to understand, 
as they have ceased to see, and Nature, who, 
for once, has sung in tune, sings her exquisite 
song to the artist alone.” 

Belgium and Holland were also’ favorite 
tramping grounds, and they provided material 
for some of the artist’s most cherished prints. 
Square House, Amsterdam and Balcony, Am- 
sterdam and Long House-Dyer’s-Amsterdam 
are three important etchings from this group 
that are now on view. 

A selection of 15 lithographs, including 
The Horoscope, The Thames and La Belle 
Jardiniere complete the exhibition and add a 
complementing note to the review of Whistler’s 
career as a print maker. 





“Boris Deutsch Paints’’ 

“Men who put paint on canvas either paint, 
or they do not paint; there is no middle 
ground,” writes Herman Reuter of the Holly- 
wood Citizen News, who as a critic usually 
avoids trespassing on any middle ground. “In 
the nature of things, few painters really paint, 
just as few writers really write, or few com- 
posers really compose. Having little to express, 
or not finding that what they see or experi- 
ence moves them very deeply, the majority 
content themselves with doing what has been 
done before. Boris Deutsch paints. Proof is 
available to anyone of open mind who will 
take the trouble to see examples of his work 
at the Tone Price Gallery. 

“Deutsch is as modern as the latest frenzy 
from Paris—and as old as oil painting itself, 
which is merely another way of saying that 
he paints. Isms have nothing to do with it.” 





Physician-Painters Elect 

The New York Physicians Art Club, an 
organization of medical men who pick up 
paint brushes after they lay down their stetho- 
scopes, recently elected the officers who will 
direct their activities during 1939. Dr. Stan 
Bauch was chosen president; Dr. Alfred 
Braun, vice-president; Dr. J. R. Gudger, sec- 
retary; and Dr. I. Rosen, treasurer. Publicity 
will be handled by Dr. P. Fridenberg. This 
association is one of the most successful and 
active of the amateur art clubs. 
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The Knox Gift 


THROUGH ANOTHER APPLICATION of private 
patronage, to which art in America owes so 
much of its gains, the problem of contempo- 
rary art in relation to the museum has been 
wisely solved at Buffalo’s Albright Art-Gallery. 
Should an art museum invest in art by living 
artists? Buffalo can now answer with a ring- 
ing “yes,” thanks to the $100,000 gift of Sey- 
mour Knox, famous art patron, and his fam- 
ily, establishing a Room of Contemporary Art 
which will open Jan. 4 and thenceforth act 
as a “feeder” to the Albright Gallery. The gift 
is in memory of his mother, the late Grace 
Millard Knox. The principal founders, aside 
from Mr. Knox, are Mrs. J. Hazard Campbell, 
Mrs. Edmund P. Rogers and Miss Lillian A. 
Millard. 

A letter from Gordon Washburn, director 
of the Albright, was quoted in part in the 
New York Times: “At a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy 
a gift to the Albright Art Gallery of $100,000 
was accepted with the understanding that this 
money, together with other donations already 
received (and to come), would be used to 
found a room of contemporary art. 

“Unusual in particular are the regulations 
which govern the room’s administration, for it 
is accepted that the pictures and other works 
of contemporary art may be resold or other- 
wise disposed of, if, in the course of time, 
they do not satisfy the critical judgment of 
the administrators. In other words, this col- 
lection will be formed as a private collector 
does it.” 

Significant among the provisions attached to 
the gift is the resolution that reads: “Such 
works will pass the test of time and extensive 
critical judgment in ‘the Room of Contempo- 
rary Art’ in much the same fashion as the 
Seurats, Van Goghs, Cézannes and Degases of 
the 19th century matured to fame in the fa- 
mous Luxembourg of Paris before they passed 
to the Louvre.” 

Ruth Harris Green, writing in the Times, 
was quick to see the significance of this reso- 
lution. “Parenthetically,” she wrote, “I can- 
not resist the temptation of recalling that the 
first Seurat painting to reach the Louvre was 
left to that museum by the American collec- 
tor John Quinn. [After he had offered the 
Metropolitan Museum first choice.] 

“Few critics have guessed right (or, at 
least, what we in our time consider right) 
concerning the contemporary works of their 
own period. Taste itself is in a continuous 
state of revolution. .. . 

“Edith Wharton wrote a heart-breaking little 
story about an art-loving couple who staked 
their financial all on Italian primitives and 
lost. But when primitives came into fashion 
a generation later the heirs reaped not only 
a tidy fortune but a reputation for good 
taste. 

“Museums all over the world are full of 
works which at a certain time were considered 
tops for all time. Now, by artists and public 
alike, these very works are brushed aside and 
called, in derision, ‘pompier.’ 

“A museum, buying contemporary work, 
presents the public with the taste of its own 
time. No museum can do more than this, no 
matter what it buys... . 

“The Luxembourg started with items by 
Gros, David, Ingres, Géricault—seventy-four 
pictures-in all, which ‘already gives an aspect 
of the movement of contemporary art.’ Some 
of these are artists of whom I have never 
heard. But I am sure that those Géricaults 
that passed to the Louvre ten years after the 
artist’s death, according to Luxembourg rule, 
cost the Louvre less than their purchase price 





Mary: Frep Sexton 


Picked by Reuter 


Ir is SELDoM that a critic goes “overboard” 
as enthusiastically about a comparatively un- 
known artist as Herman Reuter, critic of the 
Hollywood Citizen News, does for Fred Sex- 
ton, California painter. Reuter labels Sexton 
a “comer” and is willing to stake his reputa- 
tion on that belief. 

Writes Reuter: “Color, that curious magic 
of painting which many strive for and few 
achieve, is so naturally and definitely part 
and parcel of Fred Sexton’s canvases that it is 
apt to dazzle one into forgetting that they 
have other equally important qualities. 

“Sexton’s paintings [exhibited at the Jake 
Zeitlin Gallery until Dec. 31] are so alive and 
glowing with visual harmonies that one needs 
to let his first excitement wear off a little to 
realize how skillfully and with what depths 
of conviction the sensuous color has been fused 
with the more intellectual qualities of form 
and design.” 

In the three year interim since his last 
one-man show, Sexton, writes this critic, “has 
won himself a place with a handful of con- 
temporary oil painters, among whom may be 
mentioned Boris Deutsch of Los Angeles and 
William A. Gaw of Berkeley, who are the gen- 
erals in the army of painting in the West, if 
not in America. Long after hundreds of plod- 
ders have been forgotten, the informed will 
continue to acquire and cherish canvases bear- 
ing the signature of Fred Sexton.” 

It will be interesting to watch time test the 
validity of Reuter’s predictions. 





today, even though the cost includes the price 
of all the unknowns... . 

“As late as 1913 the Luxembourg catalogue 
contains names that are already forgotten, but 
these had importance in their time. The cata- 
logue also includes Henri Matisse, Cézanne, 
Pissarro, Gauguin; Degas, Renoir. 

“The Albright Gallery is buying works by 
American artists and by foreigners. So is the 
Luxembourg. In Paris foreigners are now 
housed in the Jeau de Paume (the Luxem- 
bourg’s original home). It includes works by 
the Americans Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Mac- 
Monnies, Gari Melchers, Redfield, Frieseke, 
Walter Gay. Not all of these artists may seem 
to us now of first-rate importance, but that 
strengthens rather tha weakens the initial 
idea.” 
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The Field of American Art Education 


Two Philadelphians 


Two FAMED PHILADELPHIANS, Henry Mc- 
Carter and Henry B. Snell—equally respected 
as artists and teachers—are being honored 
with one-man shows in their home city, the 
former at the Pennsylvania Academy and the 
latter at the Moore Institute. Snell celebrates 
his 40th year as an instructor at the Institute 
and McCarter the 25th anniversary of his 
custodianship of the Lambert Fund. 

“Each exhibition is a portrait of the art- 
ist,” comments Dorothy Grafly in the Phila- 
delphia Record. “McCarter with his nervous, 
questing intelligence and his brilliant color 
sense; Snell with a quiet, gentle sustained 
personality that reflects nature in its image. 

“Snell has wandered over the face of the 
globe, from Europe to India and back again 
to America. To him nature, even in her wild- 
est moods, has a serene quality that has to 
do with the life surge apart from man. It ex- 
ists in the rich tonal shadows of great sea 
cliffs in The Harbor Light, Polperro, that 
brush the timelessness of nature. One of the 
most impressive of his canvases, Low Tide, 
St. Ives, has been purchased by friends and 
former students and. presented to the perma- 
nent collection of the school to which he has 
devoted so many years of his teaching life. 

“For McCarter, life is exciting, volatile, 
changing. It has its grays, but it also has its 
reds—electric reds—rendered more vibrant by 
juxtaposition of purple or lavender, green, 
orange, yellow or blue. Aureoles of color pulse 
around the outlines of trees, figures and 
houses. A smashing red sunset illumines a 
far-flung farm, with workers and horse home- 
ward bound from the rolling fields. 

“But a McCarter landscape is not a land- 
scape; it is an organization of color that as- 
pires to a fine unity, as a symphony, an or- 
ganization of sounds, aspires to the same uni- 
ty. Because he so aspires, there is for him the 
moment of elation, but never the norm of 
contentment. 

“For 50 years his brush has been searching 
for that unity; yet last summer he painted his 
first peaches and his first flowers. The latter, 
presented in one of the most brilliant of the 
canvases, tackles the difficult problem of vivid 
colors under two lights. In the foreground are 
intense McCarter reds, enlivened by lavender- 
blue-purple; in the high-keyed bouquet back- 
ground, held in a strong white light, ave 
touches of clear, singing blue. 

“*Blue!’ says McCarter, still hot on its trail, 
‘it is impossible to paint blue. It won't take 
light!’ 

“With the artist’s glory in the chase, ‘But 
I almost painted it there. Gosh, I had a good 
summer! Do you know, I am getting at some- 
thing now.’ And then, after a pause, ‘But 
next summer I really shall paint!’ ” 
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Switzer Clears the Board 

Gilbert Switzer has now achieved the un- 
usual distinction of winning every award that 
the Pennsylvania Academy has to offer its 
sculpture students. The award of the Stimson 
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Sculpture Prize of $100, according to Henry 
Holz, Jr., curator of the Academy’s schools, 
brings the total cash value of the awards to 
Switzer to $2,915 during his five years of 
study. 

Starting modestly enough with a $15 first 
prize at the July, 1935, exhibition at the 
Chester Springs Summer School, Switzer has 
since won two and a half years of tuition 
scholarships at the Philadelphia school, an 
honorable mention in Cresson Competition in 
1936, his first Cresson Scholarship of $1,100 
in 1937 and his second the next year. Early 
in 1938 he was awarded the $100 Stewardson 
Prize. The Stimson Prize, established in 1917 
in memory of Emma Burnham Stimson, is for 
the best work done by a student in the regular 
course of class. This year’s judges were Harry 
Rosin and Charles H. Rudy, both Cressoneers 
themselves. 





Collectors of American Art 

The art schools of the country are showing 
considerable interest in the work of the Col- 
lectors of American Art, with Minnesota lead- 
ing the way in this respect. The secretary of 
the St. Paul School of Art, Jean, Peck, is an 
active field secretary for the “Collectors” and 
constantly brings the society before the art 
patrons of the Twin Cities through the bi- 
monthly school bulletin. Jeanne Taylor, St. 
Paul artist, has joined forces with Miss Peck. 

Only when the desire for art-ownership 
takes hold among the salaried people of Amer- 
ica, holds the “Collectors,” can there be “any 
expectation of a reasonable living for Ameri- 
can artists.” Following the most successful 
methods of last century’s Art Union, this 
organization hepes to so arouse this desire to 
own that the average homes of America will 
provide an adequate market for the nation’s 
artists. Headquarters are at 38 West 57th 
Street, New York City, and membership is 
spread over 24 states. Some recent recruits 
are Hiram E. Essex, Mrs. J. B. Sanborn, Mrs. 
Milton W. Griggs, William G. Hille, Joy De- 
Camp, J. A. Lynch, Miner W. Allen, . Mrs. 
J. B. Wagner and Mrs. E. Lovette West. The 
Flint (Mich.) Institute of Arts has been given 
membership through the generosity of a 
patron. 


On Ringling Faculty 

With the biggest registration in its history, 
the Ringling Art School, Sarasota, Florida, 
announces additions to its winter faculty. Hil- 
ton Leech, director of the Amagansett Sum- 
mer Art School, has returned to Ringling for 
his seventh year to conduct a landscape class 
and a class in animal painting at the Ringling 
Circus winter headquarters. Edith Roddy of 
Syracuse has returned this year to conduct a 
special class for older students. 





Baizerman to Lecture 

Saul Baizerman, New York sculptor, will 
present a free lecture Jan. 18 at his studio, 
311 Sixth Avenue, New York, on the “Struc- 
ture of the Human Body in Relation to Lan- 
guage of Plastic Arts.” 


ART MUSEUM 


Ever Try Plexiglas? 


A SCULPTURE COMPETITION with five awards 
totaling $1,500 in cash has been announced 
by the Rohm & Haas Company of Philadel- 
phia for the best piece of sculpture worked 
in Plexiglas, a new plastic medium which is 
more transparent than glass. 

The competition, which was conceived by 
Gilbert Rohde, consultant designer for the 
Philadelphia firm, will be sponsored by the 
Museum of Modern Art which is to select the 
jury for the dispersal of Ist prize of $800, 
second, $300, third, $200, fourth and fifth, 
$100. Submission of entries will be by sketches 
(since it is not feasible to supply the material 
to all contestants), and the dates for submis- 
sion are: mailing of sketches, Feb. 10; se- 
lection of five winners, Feb. 20; completed 
sculptures, April 1, in time for exhibition 
at the firm’s World’s Fair exhibit. 

The qualities of Plexiglas, which the sculp- 
tures are to express, are its flexibility, its 
luminous beauty, and its great strength de- 
spite an appearance of delicacy. The material 
comes in sheets of various thicknesses, in rods 
and bars of any cross section. Cubes and 
prisms may be cut from these bars; sheets 
may be bent by warming to a moderate tem- 
perature. Blocks can be hand-tooled, machined 
and polished. Parts can be cemented together. 
Its optical properties “virtually add a new di- 
mension to sculpture.” 

Samples of the material will be supplied, 
together with complete information on_ its 
properties, to all artists wishing to participate. 
Application should be made immediately to 
Gilbert Rohde, 32 East 57th St., New York 
City for entry blank, rules and compete in- 
formation. 





Augustus Vincent Tack 


An exhibition reviewing the career of Au- 
gustus Vincent Tack was presented by the 
Washington County Museum of Hagerstown, 
Md., during December. Made up of 32 paint- 
ings and 18 drawings, the show included 
Tack’s In the House of Matthew, an earlier 
work long a part of the Metropolitan’s col- 
lection; The Crowd, a transitional canvas ex- 
ecuted before the artist’s recent absorption 
with abstraction; Epiphany, one of his nu- 
merous religious subjects; and several por- 
traits, including that of Elihu Root, which 
is well known to visitors at the Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery in Washington. 

Seen in retrospect, Tack’s career has been 
one of progress and change, his technique 
varying with the years and running the gamut 
from the representationalism of La Farge, 
one of his masters, to the cold geometry of 
abstractionism. Deeply religious, the artist 
has found much subject matter in biblical 
fields and has executed decorations for many 
churches in addition to the monumental re- 
ligious canvases on view at the Hagerstown 
museum. 
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Glackens Evaluated 


[Continued from page 7] 


third phase in Glackens, a late phase in 
which he “came through.” It starts about 
1930. It was no about face, continues Jewell, 
no renunciation of an intrenched manner, but 
it was “a full triumph deferred . . . the more 
to be prized because of that long suspense of 
hopeful waiting.” The canvas Lenna the Imp 
of 1930 heralds its coming and, with Soda 
Fountain of 1935 [reproduced in THE ART 
Dicest, March 1, 1935], “the die, we know, 
was definitely cast.” 

There was no such final triumph in the 
opinion of McBride. Glackens would have 
enjoyed much wider renown if he had re- 
mained a black and white artist says this 
critic, and “the desperate effort” to correct his 
deficiency of color made him forget the “chief 
business of a painter—which is to say some- 
thing in paint—and led him into a self-con- 
scious preoccupation with technic, and the 
moment any painter sinks into that morass he 
is no longer a painter.” 

One cannot become a colorist by force of 
will because if that were so, continues the Sun 
critic, “we would all be brilliant colorists.” 
Glackens was a “charming man with a talent 
for friendship as well as undoubted gifts as 
an illustrator and talking sense” in the matter 
of his art career. 

Wrote McBride as he pulled no punches: 
“Glackens’s disaster lay in the fact that he 
could not see form in color. When he applied 
the tints they too often lay flat on the surface 
of the canvas instead of rounding into the 
forms of nature. In the 1924 Nude the blue 
in the legs makes them quite unsolid and the 
pink of the cheek does not follow the curve 
of the cheek, and in the nearby portrait of a 
young woman the same misfortune of formless 
color takes the painting of the hand which 
sinks into a deadly blue. 

“Glaring lapses such as ‘these must have 
been visible to the artist himself and form 
the probable explanation for the sense of 
strain that seems to increase rather than to 
lessen as his struggle with recalcitrant color 
went on. The glaring reds and blues do not 
have the lightness and vivacity of the master 
impressionists but burden the landscapes with 
a hot and arid stuffiness that is intolerable, 
and the very pigments themselves assume an 
unwieldy stickiness testifying to the labor in- 
volved.” 





Delaware's Program 


Wilmington has in the Delaware Art Center 
an organization that brings in varied and im- 
portant exhibitions of work in many fields 
of art. The December show of American paint- 
ers, reviewed in the last issue of THe ArT 
Dicest, has been replaced by an exhibition of 
tapestries, organized under the leadership of 
Mrs. Philip J. Kimball. Besides several hang- 
ings from the Hearst Collection, Wilmington 
will see H. Rodney Sharp’s 17th century Story 
of St. Ursula, a large work in two sections. 

During February the Delaware Camera Club 
will sponsor the sixth in its series of annual 
salons of photography, a series which has be- 
come increasingly known in international cam- 
era circles. 

The Art Center’s Road to the Cove, pur- 
chased out of their last exhibition, is the pre- 
liminary study which Leon Kroll executed be- 
fore painting his Carnegie prize winning can- 
vas of the same title [reproduced in THe ART 
Dicest, Oct. 15, 1936]. Accession of this oil 
is part of a program that will eventually give 
the Wilmington museum a representative col- 
lection of American painting. 
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for portraiture, landscape, commercial art. 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429%—10 AV. SO. (Winters) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 BAY ST. (Summers) 










e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 


June to September 
| Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicage, Ill. 


M () 0 R School of Design for Women 
94th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
—— worn fashion yo 

omg ig Rag 
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Saturday. Resi- 








Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


COLORADO SPRING 
FINE ARTS CENTE 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 26th to May 27th 


Boardman Robinson, Director of Art School 
Instruetors: Lawrence Barrett, Laurence Field 


Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


bee. <8 The Art Digest 
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| 
SCHOOL e 


Drawing - Painting - Advertising Art 
Design - Interior Decoration - Anatomy 
ILLUSTRATION and FASHION DESIGN 


1143 Conn Ave., Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 


courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 


200 East Twenty- fifth St., Minneapolis 


SS 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Paniting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign andall Crafts. History of Art. Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
\ Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 
Second Semester Opens Febreary 1, 1939 
For information, address: 


Kenneth E. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


LAYTON 


Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 
Advertising, Industria’ Interior and 
SCHOOL OF Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
AR j term begins February 7. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 


Thorough professional courses at 
69 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Mid- 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Patntinc, INTERIOR Dec- 


oraTIon, DesicnN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMERcIAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Hazote L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 
THURN 2 open arr 


Not a conventional Art School 
LIFE PAINTING — COMPOSITION 


th year 
Bulletin on request 1 


38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 


SUMMER SCHOOL GLOUCESTER MASS 


RINGLING “in 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
pa = of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 


ae dat ae eee, Animal study at Ringling 
a ee ee 


coined FLORI DA 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 











GEORGE PARKER 
ART CLASSES 


SMALL INDIVIDUAL GROUPS IN ARTIST’S STUDIO 
LANDSCAPE — STILL LIFE 


LIFE — 
TUESDAY & FRIDAY MORNINGS, & MONDAY EVENINGS 


All Mediums Taught Bulletin on Request 
637 Madison Ave. (59th St.) e EL. 5-6345 


Ist January, 1939 










Succeeds Llewellyn 


Anatocous to Cass Gilbert’s presidency of 
America’s National Academy, England’s Royal 
Academy is to be under the leadership of an 
architect when Sir Edwin Lutyens succeeds 
Sir William Llewellyn, who served as _presi- 
dent since 1928. Noted as the designer of New 
Delhi, the Cenotaph, Whitehall, and the Met- 
ropolitan Cathedral in Liverpool, Sir Edwin 
Lutyens becomes president of the body that 
in 1920 elected him to membership. 

In discussing the new president, the Lon- 
don Times pointed out that “there are some 
advantages in having an architect for presi- 
dent. From the nature of his art his views 
are likely to be broader than those of a painter 
or a sculptor, and also more detached. It 
might be rash to say that an architect has 
more time on his hands, but it is true that 
his is less of a ‘one-man job.’ A certain amount 
of his work can be delegated, leaving him 
free to attend to the business of the Royal 
Academy. An architect, in short, can more 
easily occupy the position of a chairman.” 

The Times art critic approved Sir Edwin’s ap- 
pointment, writing that his “is a personality, 
witty and audacious, able to ‘get away with’ 
situations that might perplex the more clois- 
tered kind of artist.” 

The retiring president, Sir William Llewel- 
lyn, was praised for his tact and judgment 
by the London Times, which concluded its re- 
view with: “He never spoke of himself but 
only of the institution. Journalists in par- 
ticular will remember his Presidency with 
gratitude. He was always approachable, pa- 
tient in the discussion of vexed questions, and 
generous in his appreciation of young artists, 
whose treatment of the institution he repre- 
sented did not always err on the side of 
politeness.” 





Artist Plus Architect 


[Continued from page 3] 


for a small decoration which (if good) will 
be just the right climax for his building. 
His clients like the idea. But $400 is small 
change for the few prominent mural artists 
he has read about, and they turn the commis- 
sion down with no little scorn. 

Meanwhile, the local postmaster has a 
daughter who paints calla lillies particularly 
well (so somebody once told her). The post- 
master pulls wires. The architect votes a firm 
“no” on the postmaster’s daughter and the 
clients (who have by this time cooled to the 
mural idea) ask him rather testily just what 
he can now suggest. The architect swears a 
curse on all mural artists, suggests that the 
foyer panel be stippled with a neutral plaster 
and that the $400 be invested in some gadget 
put out by the Nu-Ideer Doorknob Company, 
whose salesman has dogged him for a week. 

One result: A young artist in a nearby city 
who is a serious, capable craftsman and who 
could use that $400, never even hears of the 
opportunity. 

Kahn thinks that the answer lies in some 
organization among artists in which the young 
craftsman in the nearby city would be ad- 
mitted, but the postmaster’s daughter would 
not. And within that organization with its 
standards, its regular contract forms, its op- 
portunities to bring all craftsmen of all types 
together, an architect could immediately find 
an artist for a $400 job, another for a $4,000 
job, and cthers for all possible commissions 
in between. 

Whether or not that is the answer, Kahn 
has stated the problem and it is a serious one. 
The public demand for works of art in build- 
ings is not being adequately met at present. 
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®@ Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration and Mural Dec- 
oration; also the Co-ordinated Course 
with the University of Pennsylvania 
confers the degree of Bachelor of 
Fine Arts. 
e@ Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
a Cresson European Travel- 

Scholarships were awarded May, 

1938. The enrollment records of this 

= oldest fine arts school in America 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
— American artists. 

ummer School at Chester Springs 
provides acining similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 


DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 47th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 








CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


Chicago Academy Students: learn 
faster, easier and more thorough- 
ly because The Academy's fa- 
mous Direct-Project Teaching 
Methods make creative work 
vividly alive, highly practical, and 
intensely interesting. Suite A-1, 


18 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1938 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
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Art Academy of Cincinnati 

Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and 
applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 19, 
1938, to May 27, 1939. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. INustrated Catalog ... 
235 Fenway _ KENmore 5866 












JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUT 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of History and Art Jan.: 
American Honor Group. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Feb. 12: De- 
sign in Painting. 

APPLETON, WISC. 

Lawrence College To Jan. 6: Water- 
colors, Elizabeth Withington. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum Jan. 5 to 20: Paint- 
ings, Benjamin E. Shute, Robert 
8. Rogers. 

ATHENS, GA. 

University of Georgia Jan. 2 to 
15: Rella Rudolph, Martha Hen- 
derson Goings. Richard B. Coe. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jan. 6 to 29: Non- 
objective Paintings. 

Walters Art Gallery Jan.: Daily Life 
in The Middle Ages. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 

Lehigh University Jan. 2 to 15: 
Southern Printmakers Rotary. 
BINGHAMTON, NW. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: Board- 
man Robinson. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Jan.: Alabama Art 
League Exhibition. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards Jan. 2 to 14: 
Watercolors, Gertrude B. Bourne. 
Guild of Boston Artists Jan. 3 to 
1}: Paintings, Sally Cross Bill. 
Grace Horne Galleries Jan. 2 to 14: 
Paintings, Herbert Barnett; Water- 

colors, Brenton Dickson. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 2: 
Paintings, Joseph Lindon Smith. 
Museum of Modern Art To Jan. 15: 
Contemporary American Glass. 
Robert Vose Galleries Jan. 4 to 21: 
Memorial for Alexandre lacovlef. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum To Feb. 5: Ma- 
terial from Columbia and Ecuador; 
Jan. 7 to 29: Polish Arts and 
Crafts. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Jan.: Patteran 
Society's “Industrious Buffalo’; 
Opening of Room of Contempo- 
rary Art. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Zo Jan. 12: George 
Grosz; Bonnard and _  Vuillard; 
Gros, Delacroix and Géricault. 
Chicago Galleries Ass’n. Jan. 5 to 
26: Charles W. Dahigreen, Ruth 
Ford, Tunis Ponsen. 

Katherine Kuh Galleries Jan.: Pho- 
tographs, Edward Weston. 

M. O’Brien & Son Jan. 9 to 28: 
Prank C. Peyraud. 

Palette & Chisel Academy To Jan. 
15: Annual Exhibition. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Museum To Jan. 8: Ma- 
donnas, Early Masters; Christmas 
Prints of Six Centuries. 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum Jan. 4 to 25: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art 7o Jan. 22: Mas- 
ters of Popular Painting; XVI Cen- 
tury German Engravings. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: South- 
ern States Art League. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Jan.: Robert Koep- 
nick, Edward R. Burroughs, De- 
ver Timmons. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Jan. 4-30: New York 
World’s Fair Preview. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Artists Market 7o Jan. 16: Paint- 
ings, David Fredenthal. 

Institute of Arts Jan.: Prints, Al- 
brecht Diirer. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Jan.: Elmira 
Artists. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. 

Art Center Jan. 7 {to 21: Aqua- 
Chromatic Exhibition. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Jan. 24: 
Watercolors, Cady Wells; Jan. 7 
to 29: Hartford Salmagundians. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Art Center School Jan. 3 to 30: 
Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition. 
Stanley Rose Gallery To Jan. 15: 
Allan Ullman. 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: Old 
Masters. Silberman Galleries; Paint- 
ings. Hovsep Pushman, Frances 
Failing, Edmund Kinzinger. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA 

State University To Jan. 27: Chou- 
inard Art Institute Student Work; 
Jan. 8 to 31: Annual Watercolor 
Gallery. 

JACKSON, MISS. 

Municipal Club House Jan.: Paint- 
ings. Francis Speight. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Jan.: Paintings. Phitl- 
lips’ Memorial Gallery; Paintings, 
Guy Maccoy. 

Nelson Gallery Jan.; Five Years of 
Collecting. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

Thayer Museum of Art Jan.: Paint- 
ings, Maurice Braun. 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
University of Nebraska Jan. 4 to 
25: Surrealist Federico Castellon 
(APA). 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Foundation of Western Art To Jan. 
28: California Watercolors. 

Los Angeles Museum 7o Jan. 12: 
Contemporary American Paintings; 
Jan.: Paintings, Wm. Gave. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum Jan. 8 to 
22: Kentucky & Indiana artists. 

MADISON, WISC. 

University of Wisconsin Jan. 4 to 
18: Helen Hyde Prints (AFA). 
Wisconsin Union Jan. 3 to 20: Paint- 

ings, Roland S. Stebbins. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Jan.: Oils, 
Waldo Pierce; Sculpture, Genevieve 
Karr Hamlin. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery Jan. 
1 to 29: National Academy Oils 
(AFA). 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Jan. 22: An- 
nual American Circuit Exhibition. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Jan.: Thomas R. 
Manley Memorial Exhibition. 
NEWARE, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery Jan. 8 to Feb. 
41: Paintings, Martha Simpson. 
Newark Museum Jan.: American 
Folk Paintings. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

Rutgers University Jan. 7 to 21: 
Grambacher Palette Collection. 


~ . © 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52W8) To Jan. 
7: Paintings, Lena Gurr. 

A. W. A. (353W57) Jan. 6 to Feb. 
3: Watercolors, Members. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Jan. 18: Demuth Oils. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park) Jan. 11 
to Feb. 11: 3000 Years of Chinese 
Jade. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Jan. 
14: Watercolors & Print Annual. 
Arista Gallery (30 Lexington) Jan.: 
Tibetan Paintings, Liama Monks. 

Joseph Aronson Workshop (215E58) 
To Jan. 14: American Watercolor- 
tsts. 

Artists Gallery (33W8) Jan. 2 to 
16: Paintings, Jules Halfant. 

Art Students Club Gallery (417E52) 
Jan. 2 to 20: Oil Paintings, Emily 
Sexton. 

Art Students League (215W57) To 
Jan. 7: Prints, Members. 

The Barbizon (Lexington at 63rd) 
To Jan. 5: Hildegarde Hamilton. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Jan. 3 to 
14: Gauguin. 

Boyer Galleries (69E57) To Jan. 
14: Oils, Weston, Hondius, Eilshe- 
mius, Rosenfeld, Hoover. 

Brummer Gallery (53E57) To Jan. 
7: Sculpture, Henri Laurens. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Jan, 
16: Paintings, Kurt Roesch. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) Jan. 2 
to 14: Watercolors. Botkin. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) Jan. 7 to 
Feb. 10: Competition Medels. 

Columbia University Jan. § to 31: 
Architecture of Railroads. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) To Jan. 
14: Paintings, Bernice Cross. 

Downtown Gallery (113W13) Jan. 
3 to 21; Paintings by “‘Regulars’’ ; 
Ceramics, Walters. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Jan.: 
French Paintings. 

Federal Art Gallery (225W57) To 
Jan. 10: Paintings & Prints by 
Children. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Jan. 
14: Luigi Lucioni, Olaf Olson. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Jan. 
7: Watercolors, Lars Hoftrup. 

Findlay Galleries (67E57) To Jan. 
16: English Portraits 

French Art Galleries (51E57) Jan.: 
French Impressionists. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Jan. 10 to Jan. 28: 
Society of American Etchers 
(Fifth at 5lst) Jan. 6 to 21: 
Sculpture, Mario Korbel; Jan. 9 to 
28: Robert Henri. 

Grant Studios (175 Macdougal St.) 
Jan. 9 to 24: Annual Black and 
White Show. 

Kennedy & Company (785 Fifth) 
Jan. 9 to 28: Rembrandt Etch- 
ings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71E57) 
Jan. 10 to 31: Woodcuts, Gauguin. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Jan.: 
Etchings, Whistler. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Jan. 9 
to 28: “Views of Paris.’ 

Cc. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) 7o 
Jan. 7: Watercolors by Americans; 
Jan. 9 to 28: Paintings, H. H. 
Newton. 

John Levy Galleries (1E57) Jan. 9 
to 21: Landscapes, Aston Knight. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) Jan. 
3 to 17: Abraham Rattner. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To Jan. 
7: Oils, Chagall. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Jan. 3 
to 23: Paintings, Herbert Meyer. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) Jan. 3 to 
21: Early Paintings by French 
Moderns. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) Jan. 
9 to 28: Finger Paintings, Y. K. 
Chang. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Jan.: 
Old and Modern Prints. 

Mercury Galleries (4E8) Jan. 9 to 
21: Drawings, Earl Kerkam. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82—Free Except Mon. & Fri., 
Daily 10 to 6, Sun. 1 to 6) Jan. 4 
to 31: Augustan Art. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Jan. 14: Watercolors, J. G. 
Smith. 

E. & A. Milch (108W57) Jan.: 
Paintings for the Home. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Jan. 14: Frank London. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 
Jan. 4 to Jan. 18: Oils, Leslie Pow- 
ell. 

Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36— 
Open daily, except Sunday and le- 
gal holidays. 10 to 5) French 
Drawings, 9th to 19th Century. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) To Jan. 
7: Paintings. Hilda Katz; Jan. 9 
to 21: Color Compositions, Bertha 
Remick; Drawings, Amory Hooper. 

Municipal Art Committee (30 
Rockefeller Plaza) To Jan. 15: 
Resident New York Artists. 

Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth at 103rd—Free except 
Mon.: Open weekdays, except Tues. 
10 to 5, on Sun. 1 to 5) Jan.: 
Currier & Ives and the New York 
Scene. 

Museum of Modern Art (14W49) 
To Jan. 30: Bauhaus, 1919-28. 

Newhouse Galleries (5E57) Jan. 9 
to 21: Watercolors, Milan V. Pe- 
trovic. 

New School for Social Research 
(66W12) Jan. 7 to 28: United 
American Sculptors. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E57) 
Jan. 9 to 21: Paintings, Ariel- 
Agemian. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) To 
Jan. 20: Paintings, Kandinsky. 
Klee, Hofer. 

Georgette Passedoit (121E57) Jan.: 
Watercolors, Jules Pascin, Hermine 
David. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Jan. 14: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Playhouse Art Gallery (52W8) Jan. 
1 to 14: W. Griffin Driscoll. 

Public Library (Fifth & 42nd) 
Jan.: Gavarni; Joseph Keppler. 

Frank Rehn (683 Fifth) Jan.: 
Paintings, Reginald Marsh. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Jan.: Portraits, Jere Wickwire. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) Jan. 11 to Feb. 26: Members 
of the Chicago Society of Ariists; 
Photographs, Lewis W. Hine. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Jan. 
13 to Jan. 27: Annual Auction 
Exhibition. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Jan.: Old 
Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
Jan. 1 to 21: English Portraiis. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Jan.; American € Foreign 
Paintings. 


E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9E57) Jan. 
4 to 16: Paintings, Caroline Mar- 
tin. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) 7o Jan. 
14: Sculpture by members. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
Jan. 9 to Feb. 3: Oils, Shomer Zun- 
zer. 

Valentine Gallery (16E57) To Jan. 
7: Eilshemius. 

Vendome Art Galleries (339W57) 
Jan. 5 to 15: Third Anniversary 
Exhibition. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
To Jan. 14: Oils, Arthur Silz. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) Jan. 3 
to 21: Memorial to Durr Freedley. 

Westermann Gallery (20W48) Jan. 
1 to 15: European paintings. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Jan. 9 to 28: Sculpiure, Dorothea 
Greenbaum, 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Jan. 
15: William Glackens Memorial. 
Wildenstein & Company (19E64) 

Old Masters. 

Yamanaka & Company (680 Fifth) 
Jan. 9 to 29: Japanese Color 
Prints. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Jan.: Old Masters. 
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NOTRE DAME, IND. 

University of Notre Dame Jan. $3 
to 24: Paintings, Stanley 8. Ses- 
sler. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery Jan.: Paintings, 
Emil Kosa. 


OSHKOSH, WISC. 
Public Museum Jan.:; Calif. Water- 
color Show. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance Jan. 3 to 22: Draw- 
ings, Alfred Bendiner; Watercolors, 
Grant Simon. 

Carlen Galleries Jan. 3 to 23: 
Paintings, A. 8. Baylinson. 

McClees Galleries To Jan. 18: Mod- 
ern Paintings. 

Philadelphia Museum School Jan. 
9 to 21: Aqua-Chromatic Exhibi- 
tion. 

Warwick Galleries Jan. 9 to 30: 
Sculpture, Wharion Esherick. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Jan. 22: Paint- 
ings, Robert B. Harshe. 
University of Pittsburgh To Jan, 
3: Prints, Kathe Kollwitz. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club Jan. 3 to 15: Dorothy 
Moulton; Mabel Luther. 

R. I. School of Design To Jan. 25: 
Masterpieces of Dutch Painting. 


RICHMOND, IND. 
Art Association Jan. 8 to 30: Maud 
Mason. 


RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum To Jan. 20: 
Southern Preview of New York's 
World Fair. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. : 
Art Association Jan. 3 to 14: Wa- 
tercolors, Malcolm Hackett. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

California State Library Jan.: Calif. 
Society of Etchers. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Jan.; 33rd An- 
nual Exhibition of American Paint- 
ings. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

De Young Memorial Museum Jan. 
8 to 29: Chinese Rubbings (AFA). 
Museum of Art Jo Jan. 8: Albert 
M. Bender Colleciion. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Skidmore College Gallery Jan. 10 
to 25: Sculpture, Robert David- 


son. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo Jan. 4: 
Barbizon Masters. 
SUMMIT, N. J. 
Art Association Jan. 8 to 25: Work 
of Martha Berry. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
State Museum 7o Jan. 12: “Snow 
White,’ Walt Disney. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Arts Club 7o Jan. 6: Watercolors, 
Hugo Inden., 
Coreoran Gallery To Jan. 15: An- 
nual Exhibition of Washington. 
Watercolor Club Jan.: Watercolors, 
Alice Acheson. 
Howard University Jan. 3 to 24: 
An American Group (AFA). 
Museum of Modern Art To Jan. 22: 
3 to 29: Etchings, Cyrus LeRvy 
Baldridge. 

Whyte Gallery Jan. 5-18: Sculpture 
by Jo Davidson. 

WINTER PARK, FLA. 

Rollins College Jan. § to 16: Paint- 
ings, Wells M. Sawyer (AFA). 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute Jan.: Artists 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
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REVIEWS & COMMENTS 


From a Laboratory 


Most of the literature on the new science 
of X-ray study of paintings has been confined 
hitherto to the technical journals, and the 
publication of Alan Burroughs’ Art Criticism 
From a Laboratory (Little, Brown, $6), is the 
first book in English that completely surveys 
the subject. The author is to be congratu- 
lated upon his concise and exceptionally read- 
able presentation of a highly technical subject. 

The laboratory “critic” employs a number of 
other instruments besides the X-ray, but since 
that is the main implement in his clinical 
examination, Burrough deals almost entirely 
with that invading light. Burroughs is a pi- 
oneer in the field of radiography, is the recog- 
nized authority in his field in the United 
States and he speaks not only understandably 
but authoritatively. He demonstrates the use 
of the X-ray, the gathering of its objective 
data, and the use of that knowledge in mak- 
ing attributions as to school, artist, and date. 

The early chapters are exceptionally fine in 
their exposition of the subject, discussing 
the tools of the craft and their application: 
the uses and limitations of the X-ray, the 
ultra-violet ray, the microscope, and chemical 
analysis. The author emphasizes the fact that 
pure objectivity in the case of attributions 
is practically impossible and that the personal 
equation does enter into laboratory criticism. 

The latter part of the book treats of speci- 
fic problems in radiography with the evidence 
presented pro and con. Many knotty prob- 
lems are set before the reader concerning 
Giorgione, Titian, Rubens and his “art fac- 
tory.” the Rembrandtesque, the Van Eycks, 
and the rather legendary Robert Campin. In 
these chapters the logic becomes somewhat 
involved since all the evidence cannot be re- 
produced, but the author, with characteristic 
thoroughness, mentions in footnotes where 
the evidence is available. As it is there are 

133 reproductions. 

For a layman in search of a sound knowl- 
edge of this fascinating and important new 
science, Burroughs’ book fills the need ad- 
mirably. 





“Magazine Within a Magazine”’ 

The problem of finding new orientations in 
architecture has led to the inclusion of a 
“magazine within a magazine” with the ar- 
chitectural publication, Architectural Forum. 
With the December issue of the latter a mag- 
azine called Plus was incorporated with it, to 
appear six times a year, edited by Wallace 
K. Harrison, William Lescaze, James Johnson 
Sweeney and others including, as one of the 
collaborators, Philip N. Youtz. The editors 
are being given a free hand to include any- 
thing they believe will lead to new and vital 
ideas in modern architecture. 





More Phaidon Books Coming 

The publication of the Phaidon art books 
by Oxford, which has suffered interruptions 
due to the political situation in Austria, is to 
be definitely continued under the sponsorship 
of Allan and Unwin in London. According to 
Publishers’ Weekly, five new volumes are 
promised for the near future by the Oxford 
University Press. These are: Rodin ($3), Ru- 
bens ($2.50); The Paintings of Michelangelo 
($3); The Sculptures of Michelangelo ($3) ; 
and Art of Glass by Wilfred Buckley ($3). 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


PLANTATIONS OF THE CaroLtina Low Coun- 
try, by Samuel Gaillard Stoney, edited by 
Albert Simmons and Samuel Lapham, with an 
introduction by John Mead Howells. Charles- 
ton: Carolina Art Association; 234 pp.; 3 
maps, 146 photographs by F. B. Johnston and 
B. J. Lubschez, 20 plans and 25 drawings; 
$7.00. 

A folio volume that sets a@ monumental 
standard in architectural publishing. An im- 
peccable presentation of the technical aspects 
of plantation architecture is blended with 
the romantic history of an American phe- 
nomenon. 

e 


Brock Printinc Craft, by Raymond W. 
Perry. Peoria: Manuel Arts Press; 143 pp.; 
illustrated (including color plates); $3.50. 

A guide to making and appreciating block 
prints. 

e 


Tue New Vision, Fundamentals of Design, 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, by L. Mo- 
holy-Nagy. New York: W. W. Norton; 207 
pp.; fully illustrated; $3.75. 

A thoroughly revised edition in which the 
Bauhaus educational program is explained; 
contains examples of work done by students 
last year at the New Bauhaus, Chicago. 

® 


MonuMENT TO Co or, by Faber Birren. New 
York: McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane; 96 pp.; 
17 color plates; black and white illustrations; 
$15. 

A modern study of the phenomenon of 
color. 
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Catalogues, Brochures, etc. 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY oF IsLAMiC ART AND 
ArcHEo.ocy, Vol. II, edited by L. A. Mayer. 
Jerusalem: Divan Publishing House. An inter- 
national index of all articles, India excepted. 
Unpriced. 

Artists CALENDAR, 1939, spiral bound, il- 
lustrated with block prints by members of 
the Chicago Society of Artists, Boss-Stolberg, 
161 West Harrison, Chicago. $1. 

Krocu’s Art Manuat. An annotated and 
priced list of American and foreign books on 
all branches of fine and applied art, 100 pp.; 
Kroch’s Bookstore, Chicago. 

Tue Rewicious BAckcrounp oF IsLAMIcC 
Art, An Informal Intimate Talk to a Small 
Group of Friends, by C. Grand-Pierre, 22 
Cornelia St., New York City. Small brochure, 
50 cents. 





Pennsylvania Annual 


The oldest national show in the United 
States, the Pennsylvania Academy Annual, 
will open to the public on Jan. 29 and con- 
tinue until March 5, 1939. American artists, 
whether living in this country or abroad, are 
eligible to submit paintings in oil or tem- 
pera and sculptures (not more than two from 
any artist) to either the New York or the 
Philadelphia jury. About $6,000, largely from 
the trust funds established by the late Joseph 
E. Temple and John Lambert, are available to 
purchase exhibits for the Academy’s collec- 
tion, in addition to the awards and cash prizes. 


The exhibition will be under the manage- 
ment of Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., recently ap- 
pointed secretary of the Academy, who for 
five years was curator of the institution’s 
schools. Submissions to the New York jury 
must be received on or before Jan. 4, and 
those to the Philadelphia jury must reach 
the exhibition city on or before Jan. 7. 


The Art Quarterly 


WitH THE COMPLETION of its fourth issue, 
The Art Quarterly, published by the Detroit 
Institute of Arts and edited by its director 
Dr. William R. Valentiner, rounds out its first 
year as a magazine devoted wholly to scholarly 
researches in the arts. Outstanding during the 
first year was the editor’s attribution to Mi- 
chelangelo of a Morgan Library sculpture pic- 
tured to page 8. 

The first volume contains nearly a score 
of monographs on Italian, Dutch, German 
and American artists by the editor, and other 
writers, including E. P. Richardson, associate 
editor, Paul Ganz, Paul Wescher, Lionello 
Venturi, Robert C. Smith, Jr., Max J. Fried- 
lander, Adéle C. Weibel, Theodore Bolton, 
George C. Groce, Jr. Articles are published in 
the language they were originally written, ac- 
companied by much bibliographical material. 

Most of the monographs in the first year of 
the quarterly revolve around acquisitions by 
the Detroit institution and there is also a pre- 
dominance of interest in Dutch art of which 
the museum is particularly rich. However, there 
are several articles concerning old master 
Americans and one of them, on John Wesley 
Jarvis (by Bolton and Groce) incorporates the 
first catalogue of this artist’s known paintings. 
A new glimpse at the art of William Page, 
and the publication of a John Trumbull por- 
trait by E. P. Richardson are other articles 
that concern early American art. 

In the field of Dutch and early German art, 
the monographs are particularly enlightening, 
presenting original study on such men as 
Franz Post who early went to Brazil to be- 
come its Canelletto; on the Dutch painter De 
Witte whose works prove that there was an 
important imaginative element in 17th century 
Dutch painting despite its realism. 

The quarterly is a medium for the dispersal 
of valuable studies which necessarily have only 
a limited appeal and would otherwise scarcely 
find their way into print. With a widening of 
scope to include more archeological material 
at one extreme and developing at the other 
extreme the good start already made in Ameri- 
can studies, The Art Quarterly may yet fill 
one of the most acute needs in America: a 
scholarly art organ of irreproachable standards 
and a balanced, objective point of view. 





“Made in Germany” 


Members of the American Artists’ Congress, 
always quick on the draw when anything con- 
trary to their concept of Americanism raises 
its head, recently fired on the venerable Metro- 
politan Museum, charging that it was “help- 
ing to subsidize Nazi industry” by buying 
color reproductions made in Germany. 

Arthur Emptage, executive secretary of the 
Congress said: “Although Hitler has regi- 
mented the German celebrations of Christ- 
mas into a strictly Aryan Yule and banned 
all Christmas references, the Metropolitan con- 
tinues to import its religious subjects from 
Germany. This is contrary to the sentiment 
of the American people.” 

To Emptage’s letter urging museum officials 
to confine their purchases “to those countries 
in which freedom of cultural expression is 
not under constant attack,” Henry W. Kent, 
secretary of the museum replied: “Inasmuch 
as the official relation between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and of Germany 
continue friendly and undisturbed there is no 
warrant for the Metropolitan Museum to dis- 
criminate against any product of German in- 
dustry. It seems to be the duty of the mu- 
seum to furnish the public material of the 
best quality at the lowest prices possible.” 
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ARTISTS’ COLORS FROM THE 
ART CENTER OF THE WORLD 


PAILLARD 
ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLORS 


The Very Finest 
Obtainable. 
Since 1788 
These colors are manufactured un- 
der the French Label Law, which re- 
quires contents to conform with label. 
Guaranteed to be exempt from Ani- 
line, fillers and extenders. 

Due to a drop in the French Exchange, 
prices of these fine French Colors are 
now extremely attractive. 

e 


PAILLARD 
ARTISTS’ 
WATER 
COLORS 


A Selection of 60 
Brilliant Shades in 
Tubes and Half Pans 


Series — 30c each 
Series — 50c each 
Series — 65c each 
Series — 95c each 


Descriptive Price Lists and Color Charts 
on Request. 


Importers: 


The Hillman Importing & Trading Co., Inc. 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





The World of 2 () 3 9) 


will still be able to appreciate 
your message if you express 
it in 


pounanent pi 


1939 


CANSON AQUARELLE 


Hand-made Watercolor Paper 
“TORCHON” — “ROUGH” — “C. P.” 
Now at the Lowest Price in Years! 


PPB PBB PPP 


OP FP BPP II PIII ID III III LAA 





” 
Ask Your Dealer or Write for Samples 


THE MORILLA CO., 36 Cooper Sq., New York 





Readers ordering a change of address are re- 
quested to notify the Circulation Manager at 
least two weeks prior to the date of issue with 
which it is to take effect. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


A Happy New Year 

There is only one way to make the New 
Year happy, that is, by working hard to ac- 
complish a desired aim for the good of man- 
kind. This is exactly what our American Art 
Week directors and committees are already 
doing all over the United States, in our Pan- 
American possessions and among the Ameri- 
can colony in France. The great results that 
have been accomplished clearly show unselfish 
earnestness and honest hard work without 
thought of personal gain. 

In the days of the Renaissance, Royalty and 
the Royal Court were the patrons of art. In 
this democratic country the people must be 
the patrons, if we are to have a successful 
American Renaissance. The American Artists 
Professional League is doing everything in 
its power to right the wrongs inflicted on art- 
ists, to encourage legislation to protect them, 
and by means of projects such as American 
Art Week, to provide facilities for the exhibi- 
tion of their work, and a ready sale for their 
paintings; to bring art to the people and en- 
couragement to unknown artists; and to give 
aid to talented children. The work of the Art 
Week committees is not for this one week 
only, but work devoted to the furthering of 
this purpose is going on during the entire 
year. 


Culmination 

The dead line for American Art Week re- 
ports has been extended to January 9. My 
study is already piled high with splendidly 
arranged books of reports and newspaper clip- 
pings. Every one of these will be read from 
end to end before a decision is made by the 
judges, who will be the entire National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the League. 


Wyoming 

As Mrs. Henrietta Wood, the State Art 
Week Director, expresses it: “Wyoming is so 
sparsely populated and the farmers are so 
hard up that it is difficult to put over the 
League membership.” But—they did do great 
things for art. After much hard work, the 
Newcastle Art Group, through co-operation 
with the Works’ Progress Administration, 
opened a new Federal art building in Sheri- 
dan with the American Art Week leaders as 
heads. An excellent exhibition was arranged 
for the opening during Art Week. Elgin Bud 
Meachan, Supervisor of the Federal Art Gal- 
lery of Rock Springs, says: “The American 
Artists Professional League is in my opinion 
a great organization. Through the League the 
artist and the public have come into’ closer 
relationship.” 

Under the heading, “What the American 
Artists Professional League has done for these 
United States,” J. J. Hargis writes: “Two 
years ago when American Art Week was first 
introduced to the people of Sheridan, Wyom- 
ing, they had very little appreciation for Amer- 
ican Art. Through the efforts of Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Wood we have had exceptionally fine 
exhibits—this created such a great interest 
that an art forum was organized. The club 
worked diligently for a year to gain recogni- 
tion so that it may have a Federal Art Gallery. 
Had it not been for the American Artists Pro- 


fessional League’s promotion of American Art 
Week, Sheridan would not have become so 
art conscious. The students of art in Sheridan 
have been very much isolated from the art 
world, but now through contact: with the na- 
tion-wide scope of the League, they have 
gained a new incentive to carry on in their 
work.” 


California 


«Mrs. Mabel St. Claire Matzka and her co- 
workers, Mrs. Alice May Baker, Mrs. Martin 
Newhall, and Mrs. Helen Gordon Barker, have 
sent in a most interesting book of clippings 
which tells of the excellent work done for 
American art in this State. They interested all 
the art museums in putting on exhibitions of 
American art, especially featuring contempo- 
rary local artists and craftsmen; the museums 
were also asked to provide lecturers to an- 
swer all questions. Members of the seventy- 
five Federated Clubs participated. There was 
such splendid co-operation that in many cases 
it was necessary to carry the celebration over 
into a second week. 

Enclosed with the California book were 
letters addressed to prominent merchants, ask- 
ing them to display paintings in their places 
of business. The answers accompany these 
letters, and in every case they are in the af- 
firmative. There were many radio talks, and 
much publicity. 


Indiana 


A large book containing hundreds of clip- 
pings has been received from Mrs. Emma 
Sangernebo and Mrs. Walter S. Grow. Ap 
account of the work done in this State was 
given in our last issue, but one event of great 
interest was omitted—that is, an exhibition 
of self-portraits by 43 artists which was held 
at the Herron Art Institute in Indianapolis. 
The decorated cover of the Indiana book is 
cleverly held in place by means of small 
wooden palettes. 


‘RUBENS* 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
LAR TELM NAST CEERI LLL TOSI IIE TS 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
16 Georgia Ave., Long Beach, N. Y. 
NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
137 West 66th Street, New York 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD S. CONROW, 
(& GEORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE) 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 
33 West 67th Street, New York 
EDITOR : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 
NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 
130 West 57th Street, New York 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


The National Executive Committee of the 
League feels that a healthy exchange of ideas, 
experiences, and doings of our various Chap- 
ters might be beneficial. With this in mind, 
the various State and local Chapter Chairmen 
are invited to send in anything under these 
headings which might be of general interest. 
Beating in mind the fact that our space is 
very limited, we hope to be able to publish 
a number of the comments which we receive. 
Any items of more than local news value, are 
particularly desirable. These should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Wilford S. Conrow, 154 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


League Poster Contest 

The Poster Contest among the high school 
pupils of the country, to memorialize Ameri- 
can Art Week, has been even more of a suc- 
cess than we could have hoped for a first 
venture. The judging of the posters which 
were submitted in this contest was held up 
for the reason that unforeseen difficulties arose 
in carrying out our plan, which made it nec- 
essary to alter the procedure in several of 
the states. Consequently, to be fair with all, 
it was decided to set the date for making the 
awards over until after December 15th. 

It is with great pride that the League now 
makes the announcement of these awards. The 
winner of the National First prize, a check 
for $100.00, is Robert E. Haigh, of the Paw- 
tucket Senior High School, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island. Beside winning the State prizes in 
their respective states, First Honorable Men- 
tion goes to R. Lindner, of Newton High 
School, New York City, and Second Honor- 
able Mention to George Whitcomb, of Central 
High School, South Bend, Indiana. 

The other State prize winners, who have 
been apprized of their awards by their State 
juries, will each receive a fully equipped pro- 
fessional painters’ box of colors. These prizes 
were made possible through the generous co- 
operation of Devoe and Raynolds, and will be 
sent to the fortunate young artists. 

These posters were amazingly professional, 
and the National Executive Committee is very 
proud and pleased with them. It is likely that 
they will go into several exhibits, and will 
probably be sent for showings in other parts 
of the country. Later on the League hopes to 
have newspaper reproductions made of a num- 
ber of them. For these reasons, it is inad- 
visable for us to attempt to return any of 
these posters to the schools from which they 
came, although such requests have been made. 

Another contest will be held next year. The 
specifications will be much the same. 


Honoring Our Artists 

It is the plan of the League’s National Ex- 
ecutive Committee to memorialize the birth- 
places of our foremost American artists. This 
will be done with proper markers and fitting 
ceremonials, io be participated in by our 
most distinguished artists and citizens, and 
will occur during American Art Week of each 
year. 

- It first appears that this should be limited 
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to two such events at two different places dur- 
ing American Art Week in November of 1939. 
Who shall be the two American artists first 
to be so honored? This raises a question on 
which there seems to be a variety of opinions. 
The National Executive Committee believes 
that it should invite the opinion not only of 
artists, but of laymen and art lovers through- 
out the country asking them to give their 
choice as to these two who shall be honored, 
and giving their reasons for such selections. 

If there are any particularly interesting 
anecdotes in connection with the birthplaces 
or the lives of these artists, our Committee 
will be most grateful to have them. 

The purpose of this movement is not alone 
to give this signal and deserved recognition, 
but also to familiarize the American public 
with its own traditional American art. 

In case it may be deemed proper to have 
more than two such events (not over four) 
during one Art Week, the Committee will be 
glad to have suggestions covering four, indi- 
cating which two should have first choice. 

Come on with your favorites and your sug- 
gestions, and your further suggestions, if you 
have any, as to people who can markedly con- 
tribute to such ceremonials. Address Mr. Con- 
row, at 154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Coffee-Pepper Bill 


The Legislative Committee has information 
that hypodermics are being injected into the 
Coffee-Pepper bill, and it will be again brought 
up in the coming session of Congress. The 
League, along with the Fine Arts Federation 
of New York, believes that this Bill is inimi- 
cal to the real interests and advancement of 
American art. It is susceptible of being made 
a huge propaganda machine, which will do 
nothing to raise the standard of art or ad- 
vance it through merit, but which will cer- 
tainly control it with a strangle-hold. You are 
urged to write to your Congressmen and Sen- 
ators asking that they oppose any such bill 
if it is presented. 


“The Permanent Palette’ 

Inquiries concerning, and orders for, Dr. 
Martin Fischer’s book, The Permanent Palette, 
should be addressed directly to Dr. Martin 
Fischer, College of Medicine, Eden Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Originated “Full Dinner Pail’ 

Emil Flohri, cartoonist whose “full dinner 
pail” helped elect William McKinley to the 
Presidency, died in Los Angeles on Dec. 24. 
Aged 69, he had been with the Walt Disney 
Studios for ten years. 


MASTER 












manufacture the highest quality cotton and linen artists’ 
canvas. Ask for it at your favorite art supply store. Write for samples. 


MASTER STUDIOS, 256 West 28th Street, New York City 





Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ A COLORS IN 


UBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 


Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


The 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL: LEAGUE 


is the largest consuming organi- 
zation of artists’ materials in 
America. Their demands for these 
materials include the finest of 
paper, pigments, canvas; inks, 
mediums, frames, varnishes, etc. 
Items such as photographs are a 
daily necessity. 


To reach this group—place your 
advertisements in THE ART DI- 
GEST. Every member is a sub- 
scriber. For information address: 


THE ART DIiGES? 
116-120 East 59th Street, New York 


USE 


Rembranik 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
USDISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. 


CANVAS 
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Wheretoshow Southeast Texas An Honor Group 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to Artists of southeastern Texas were fea- A croup of 25 paintings by artists who have 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. tured in the second annual exhibition which won awards during recent years is on view 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston spon- during January at the Albany Institute of Art. 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. sored for them last month. Comprising oils, The object of the exhibition, besides present- 
= watercolors and statuary, the show mirrored ing the work of prize-winning American artists, 

ees NI eee the variety and vigor characteristic of the is to ascertain the likes and dislikes of the 
“CAN ART. Jan. 21-Feb. 11, at Mandel Brothers, "tistic production of that region. American art public. Popular balloting will 
Chicago, auspices of Swedish American Art After the jury, composed of Frederick Joch- be a feature of the show, and it is-hoped by 


Ass’n. Open to artists of Swedish-Ameri d i 
Swedish descent, Fee $1. Media: oll, watereoloe, ©™, Leonard Phelps Good and Dorothy La- R. Loring Dunn, curator of the Albany In- 


sculpture, graphic art. One purchase prize. Last Selle, had studied the 532 entries, only 124 stitute and Michael M. Engel, director of the 
nen Rigg ge (4 ee it 6 tek aA “NS. Were retained for exhibition. The annual was nationwide Aqua-Chromatic exhibitions, that 


Francisco Ave., Chicago. described by Jay Rose of the Houston Post by this means a graph or chart of popular 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY as “smaller but more select in character” than taste may be compiled. If, as is now planned, 
ARTISTS OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY, Feb. 


@-March 12, at the Art Institute of Chicago, its predecessor and one that is “convincingly the show goes on tour, results of the balloting 
Open to artists within 100 mile radius of representative of the creative work that can in various regional’ art centers will afford in- 
icago. Media: painting and sculpture. No . . : i i 

fee. Jury. Prizes: Logan ($500); Armstrong be done—and * being done—by American SepeeiEng. Colnpersnens. a 

‘ $300); Bartels ($300); Brower ($300); and artists far removed from the painting centers An effort was made to coin a new expres- 

er ae ce a ee ee: A sion—Neo-Modernism—for present day art, 

The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago. No purchase prize was awarded, but hon- which attempts to define the broad middle 
HOOSIER SALON, Jan. 28-Feb. 11, at Marshall orable mentions were accorded Forrest Bess’ path that is untainted by the austere precepts 

Field & Co. Open to artists associated with 


Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor, tempera. prints, Bread and Potatoes, Boyer Gonzales Jr.'s Amy, of the Right as well as the radicalism of the 


sculpture. Fee $5 (sculpture $3). Jury. Many Edmund Kinzinger’s Two Mexican Women, Left. But inasmuch as the list of exhibitors 
cash prizes. Last date for return of entry cards 


January 20; for arrival of exhibits January 20. Cecilia Neuheisel’s Bamboo and Eggplant; contains the names of several veteran and 

For information | address: gute. C. B. King. Galveston No. 2 by Ruth Pershing Uhler, famous National Academicians, the new mid- 

1 Gu ih est Wacker Drive. Room = Racetrack by Gene Charlton, Oil Field House dle-of-the-road title will probably not carry 
ow Mork, 1 ¥, by Adolph P. Emig, Genevieve W. Filson’s too much weight with critics. 

COMBINED EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN H’s House and C. H. Kiefner’s Railway. The exhibitors comprising the “American 
vaben oe ee a cee a a Among the sculptures, Pete Schiwetz’s Jo. Honor Group,” as they have been referred 
ican Fine Arts Society Bldg.. New York City. Sephine drew critical praise. to, are: Wayman Adams, William Auerbach- 
Open to all artists. Medi t 1 d ¥ 7 

artists. edia: watercolor an pas- : ; 

tel. Fee $1 for non-members. Jury of selection. Cora Bryan McRae of the Houston Chronicle Levy, Theresa Bernstein, John F. Carlson, 
Cash prises totaling $500 and other medals and was somewhat perturbed over the number of Joseph Cummings Chase, C. K. Chatterton, 
awards. Last day for return of entry cards and . . i i i 
arrival of exhibits Feb. 1. For full informa-  @Dstractions in the show, suggesting in her Jay H. Connaway, Jon Corbino, Stephen 
tion address: Exhibition Secretary, American review that the jurors explain why they had Csoka, Julius Delbos, Mary Black Diller, 
gag Society, 215 West 57th St. New accepted some of the non-objective canvases. Frank Vincent DuMond, Ernest Fiene, Gor- 

Philadelphia, Pa. The Post critic, on the other hand, pointed don Grant, Howard L. Hildebrandt, Nils Hog- 

134TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PENN- out that “an unusual characteristic of this ner, Julius D. Katzieff. 

SYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, year’s show is the large number of crucifixion And: Theodore Kautzky, Herbert Meyer, 
Jan. 29-March 5, at the Pennsylvania Academy, aa oe a 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. Open to pictures in it. Instead of the customary ple- William Meyerowitz, Harry E. Olsen, M. A. 
all artists. Media: oil, tempera (not water- : z is . w 
color), painting and sculpture. No fee. Jury of thora of blue-bonnet and magnolia master- Rasko, Ogden Pleissner, Clyde Singer, a 
selection and award. Prizes. Last date for re- pieces, the jurors were faced this year with Winter, R. W. Woiceske and Stanley Wood- 
turn of entry card, Jan. 4; last day for arrival ce eo ” 2 
of exhibits, Jan. 7. For information, write Jo- almost a dozen religious paintings. ward. 
seph T. Fraser, Jr., Sec., Pennsylvania Academy, 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Francisco, Calif. Degas in Bronze Chinese Bronzes in Brooklyn 
THIRD ANNUAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION net : = An exhibition of Chinese bronzes, jades and 
OF THE SAN FRANCISCO ART ASS'N, Jan. ontinued from page ! ; : 
24-Feb. 28, at the San Francisco Museum, San fi pag ceramics from the collection of the late E. R. 


Francisco. Open to all artists. Media: water- of keen, impersonal observation, his sense for Randon on view at the Brooklyn Museum has 
color, pastel, tempera on paper. No fee. Jury 


of selection. Two purchase prizes ($100 and design, for structure and for form and line, to been extended until January 8. The objects, 


$75), and cash prize of $50. Last date for their height. which include many rare pieces of first im- 
arrival of exhibits Jan. 6. Address: Miss Mar- 


jorie Putnam, Registrar, San Francisco Museum Degas had broken away in his painting from poranen, date Pe far back as the Shang dy- 
of Art, San Francisco. the Impressionists, and his passion for reality nasty. The installation is by dynasty and 


Washington, D. C. expressed itself in the classic tradition of In- many of the objects are in illuminated cases. 
48TH ANNUAL OF THE SOCIETY OF WASH- ogres under whose pupil, Louis Lamothe, 

INGTON ARTISTS, Jan. 28-Feb. 19, at the t di P pH, . . othe, he 

Corcoran Gallery. of Art, Washington. Open to ad studied. Reality for him existed in ex- 


artists of Maryland, Virginia, and the District act vision, expressed in terms of linear rhythm CLASSIFIED 
of Columbia, and members. Media: oil and 


sculpture, Entry fee $1 for non-members. Jury. @Md in a classic and traditional respect for ADVERTISEMENTS 


Cash prizes. Last date for return of entry card, form. He achieved reality through his unique The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 


Jan. 16; for arrival of exhibits Jan. 20. Ad- ift £ tchi t . . ti 
dress: Miss Dorothy M. Davidson, 1825 F Street, lit tor catching transient movement in action, per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 


N. W., Washington. ; and was kept from sentimentality by his ob- 
THE 16TH CORCORAN BIENNIAL, March 26- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. © 


May 7, at the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washing- jectivity and his sense for order. 

_ = - oo oe ae aes All this is evident in the Boston Grande 
oil. No fee. Jury of selection. Last date for ‘ . : . i 

return of entry cards Feb. 26: for arrival of Danseuse, in which Degas has crystallized his poy BATES eee eee ee 
paintings Feb. 28. Prizes: ist, $2,000 and 2 


conception through a combination of linear for doing your own finishing, with low price for 
gold medal; 2nd, $1,500 and silver medal; 3rd, . 5 : ‘ 
$1,000 and bronze medal: 4th, $500 and hon. Thythm, careful construction and fine model- ™4terials used. Try our No. 4 Special 25 x 30— 


7 , . . : . 3”"—$1.75. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 

orable mention. For information address: Miss Jing, and has created from a commonplace New York. 

Emily P. Millard, Manager of Special Exhibi- fi ; . a dieni eee oe ea 

tions, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. type a figure of integrity and dignity. “RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 

ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


PE. ENT ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 
rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave.. New York City. 

f CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 

Clay. 629 East 16th Street, New York. 
ARTISTS! Original works of art, all media, 
wanted. Exhibition and sale. Circuit Art Asso- 


ciation, Mercury Galleries, 4 East 8th Street. 
New York. 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE REMBRANDT COLORS axrists: MATERIALS. orders lled promot 
TALENS & SON Newark,N- J. Studiotubes, 25¢ 35¢ Sof Square, New York City. 
{gboratories : Apeldoorn Holland 


s ' ARTISTS STUDIO FURNITURE—Eacels, 
72 X3 inch tubes, lof IS f desks, lamps, taborets. Special prices. Catalog 
free. Fredrix, 140 Sullivan St., New York. 
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